











“I AM A Zionist and I live in Israel. 

I never leave this country,” lie says. 
But a moment later, he declares that 
Israel is part of the Exile. He helped 
form a Sephardi party, but he speaks 
to its rabbinic leaders in Yiddish. He 
resigned from his position as co- 
chairman of Agudat Y Israel’s ruling 
Council of Tora Sages over a year 
ago, but his power has been growing 
ever since. 

Three years ago Rabbi Eliezer 
Schach surprised a country thai 
equates Orthodoxy with a hard 
line on territories, when he insisted 
that Agudat Yisrael break coalition 
ranks in the Knesset and abstain on 
the bill - to annex the Golan. Any 
sympathy he gained on the Zionist 
left disappeared after he explained 
why he opposed annexation: Israel's 
foreign policy, he indicated, should 
resemble the shtetl Jew “who 
danced to please the local Polish 
lord.” 

Schach, head of Pbnevezh Yeshi- 
va in Bnei Brak, leader of the mil- 
nagged (anti-hnssidic) wing of ultrn- 
Orthodoxy, powerbroker of Sluts as 
well as of Agudat Yisrael, cannot he 
understood in the categories of secu- 
lar Israel. Like his four-room apnrt- 
ment, where every wall is covcrwd 
with volumes of Talmudic and musnr 
(ethics) literature, the views he ex- 
presses are part of a different world. 

NEARLY 90 YEARS OLD and less 
than a nietre-nnd-a-half tall, Schach 
wrs educated in the yeshivus of Rus- 
sia and Lithuania, where he was 
known as a prodigy. In pre-war Po- 
land he headed a yeshiva in the town 
of Lynmec, now part of Soviet 
Byelorussia, and gave lessons at 
Rahbi Aharon Roller’s famous Etz 
Haim yeshiva in nearby Klctsk. (Af- 
ter the Holocaust, Koller estab- 
lished the Lakewood Yeshiva in the 
U.S. and became the leader of Agu- 
dat Yisrael in that country.) 

When the Red Army invaded 
eastern Poland in accordance with 
the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact, 
Schach escaped to Vilna in indepen- 
dent Lithuania, n short-lived haven 
for Jewish refugees and evacuated 
yeshivas. But in June, 1940, the 
Soviets annexed Lithuania, and soon 
afterwards Schach and his family 
made their way to this country. 

Since arriving here, he has never 
travelled abroad, not even to visit his 
many followers in the U.S. 

IN LINE with his known dovish 
position, he says he is prepared to 
accept territorial compromise, in the 
West Bank as foe price for peace. In 
a subdued voice, he says we should 
have " raefunones " (mercy) on “Jew- 
ish children being killed and wound- 
ed in Lebanon,” and the Israel De- 
fence Forces should withdraw from 
that country as soon as possible. 

But if Schach is a dove, it is 
apparently because he believes that 
the creation of the State of Israr I has 
•not changed Jewish-geu tile rela- 
tions. He has said that the shtetl Jew 
was right to think “the goy was a mad 
killer.” Jews, he says, “should not 
provoke the notions,” who are 
jealous of them. 

So, for exomple, he opposes “de- 
claring war” on Moscow over the 
plight of Soviet Jewry, and rejects 
mass demonstrations against the 
Soviet government. 

“We have to remember we are in 
galut (exile). Israel Is also in galut - 
the galut of America," he insists, 
implying that non-Je^s still control 
Jewish fate. 

On religious Issues, Schach wants 
the government to do more to en- 
courage Shabbat- observance and 
strengthen Jewish education. Anti- 
abortion legislation aqd the exemp- 
tion of women from foilitary service 
have also been priorities for him. 
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EXILE IN 
ISRAEL 


Ultra-orthodox sage and powerbroker 
Eliezer Schach gave Simeon Baker a 
rare opportunity to discuss his views 
as well as a glimpse into his private life. 


BUT UNLIKE other orthodox 
leaders, he says he does not sec the 
recent defeat of the “Who is a Jew" 
amendment to the Law of Return as 
a calamity. Even if the Knesset hnd 
changed the (aw to say that only 
conversions "according to Hnlucha" 
would be recognized by the slate, he 
says, it would have had little practic- 
al effect. Various religious factions 
would have continued to interpret 
the word “Halacha” according to 
their own positions. 

In any case, it was the Lubavitcher 
Rebbc, Mcnahem Schneerson, who 
strong-armed the religious parties 
into pressing for a vote on the 
amendment. As spokesman for mil- 
nagged ultra-Orthodoxy, Schach is 
no admirer of the Habnd leader; 
consequently, lie did not regard the 
vote as a cause for bolting the coali- 
tion. The Agudat Yisrael Knesset 
faction remained in the ruling bloc, 
as did three of the four Shas MKs. 
Only former Sephardi chief rabhi 
Ovadia Yosefs son. MK Ya’ocov 
Yosef, crossed to the opposition 
benches. 

But when it comes to Ethiopian 
immigrants, Schach takes u tough 
stand on “Who is a Jew.” All the 
newcomers, he dcclnrcs, must 
undergo “real conversion” - full 
circumcision nnd ritual immersion - 
like any non-Jew who wants to be- 
come part of the Jewish people. And 
while he stops short of declaring that 
the Ethiopians arc not Jews, he says 
he is not convinced they are de- 
scended from the tribe of Dun - us 
his friend Ovudin Yosef argued 
when he ruled that the Ethiopians 
were Jews. 

OLD AGE has not ultercd Schach a s 
rigorous schedule. He rises Ht 4 ii.ni. 
to recite Psalms and pray that his 
followers' requests to him be 
granted. Two hours later he walks up 
the many steps to Poncvczli YesliJ- 
va.iin institute with 700 students thut 
was transplanted from the Lithua- 
nian town after which it is named to 
Bnei Brak as a result of the Holo- 
caust. By6n.m..ushe makes his way 
to morning services, he is already 
surrounded by people who want his 
blessing. 

After breakfast in his flat, Schach 
returns to the yeshiva he heads, 
where his top students bombard him 
with questions, seeking explanations 
for difficult passages of Talmud. His 
approach to Talmud is known in 
yeshiva jargon as “ pshat (the simple 
meaning) on the spot” -understand- 
ing the Talmudic text and the glosses 
of Rpshi. and Tosafot, without 
wandering too far into the intricacies 
of other . commentaries. “The more, 
pages of Talmud they learn and' 
absorb, the better,” he explains. 

FOLLOWING afternoon prayers, 
Schach is pn his way home, where he 
takes a short nap, usually silting in a 
chair, Every evening, visitors from 
this country, the U.S. and elsewhere 
fill the waiting room in his flat to ask 
for his help - couples with' matrimo- 
nial problems; young women, many 
of them Sephardi, looking for hus- 
bands rabbis and dnyanim (religious 
cpqrl judges), with' Talmudic ques- 
tions. . . 

^ In the evening, foe rabbi also finds . 
time to work on Avi Ezer, his com- 
rnenthry on the. teachings of Maimo- 
'aides. This njnth volume, recently 
published, is a bestseller in the yeshi- 
■ va world. 

.More than : 35 years ago, wheiv 
Schach completed the second 
. volume, lie. asked Rabbi ; Yitzhak 
. Zc'qv Soloveiclilk, of the. Brisk 
dynasty of Talmudic scholars, to 
write an introduction. Soloveichik 
agreed,^ and wrote ' that Schach’s 
work did j hot need to be ..recoin-, 
mended by a rabbinical authority 


because “this man is one of the 
greats of our generation. " 

At midnight or later, Schach goes 
to sleep on a narrow iron bed - a 
holdover, it seems, from the shtetl. 

Schach shares his flat with his 
grandson, Haim Bergman, a red- 
bearded 24-year-old who looks after 
the rabbi's health, prepares his spe- 
cial diet, and serves as his secretary. 
Haim is one of nine children of 
Schach’s daughter Dvora and Rabbi 
Meir Zvi Bergman, head of the 
Rashbi Yeshiva in Bnei Brak. 
Schach’s son Ephraim, also an edu- 
cator, bus two children. 

THOUGH HE does not read news- 
papers or listen to the radio, Schach 
nevertheless appears to keep close 
tabs on the Israeli political scene, 
anti his political influence is con- 
siderable. He reportedly received a 
letter from MK Shulamit Alom of 
the Citizens Rights Movement, who 
said she considered him a man of 
conscience nnd appealed to him to 
curb Knell leader Meir Kahanc's 
activities. 

For mnny years, Schach’s own 
power was based on his role as 
co-chairman of the Council of Torn 
Sages, the rabbinic body thut rules 
Agudnl Yisrnul. Schach’s sometimes 
stormy relations with his hnssidic 
co-chairman, Gerer Rcbbe Simhu 
Bunem Alter, reflected the uneasy 
coalition between Hassidim nnd 
Lithuanian mitnagdiM in the ultra- 
Orthodox party. 

In Octolicr 19K3, Schuch resigned 
from the council, for reasons lie 
remains unwilling to discuss. Close 
assoejates say he "was unhappy with 
the bchuviour of the Gerer Rebbc, 
who ruled with an iron fist." 

SCHACH’S associates maintain that 
the Council of Turn Sages bus been 
paralysed since his resignation and 
suy there is no chance of reconcilin' 
linn. Though the rahbi still considers 
himself un Agudist , he hns nothing 
to do with the council. 

In the July I fW 4 Knesset elections,, 
competition from Shas, the new 
Sephardi ultra-Orthodox party, 
halved Aguda’s strength to two 
seals. One is held by Menuhcm 
Porush. a Schach loyalist; the Gerer 
Rebbc was left with only a single 
stalwart in the House - Avraham 
Shapira, who has come under in- 
creasing criticism for his perform- 
ance as head of the Knesset Finance 
Committee, 

But Schach’s power has only in- 
creased since he left the Aguda rab- 
binical coancil. He was one of the 
moving forces behind the establish- 
ment of Shas, which he endorsed in 
the elections, and now has influence 
' over the faction's fou r MKs. 

Shas leader and Interior Minister 
Yitzhak Peretz, a former student at 
the Ashkenazi Hebron Yeshiva and 
married to an Ashkenazi, visits 
Schach at his home every Thursday 
evening. The day after the “Who is a 
Jew" vote, the two men reportedly 
conferred for three hours. 

Three members of Shas’s own rul- 
ing rabbinical council are Schach’s , 
former students. Despite the fact, 
that they are Sephardi, all three 
speak Yiddish, the language Schach . 
uses most of the time. One of them, 
Shimon Badan), meets Schach every 
Friday after tho Minlia service, and 
reports Schoch’s views to Ovadia 
Yosef, chairman of the Shas council. 
Yosefs friendship with JJdmch was 
underlined when he called the 
Lithuanian rabbi after the elections 
to thank him for supporting Shas. 

But Rabbi Eliezer Schach holds 
no party position. "Mark jny 
words,” he has said, "the existence 
of the People of Israel.,, is not 
necessarily linked to the State of 
. Israel." , :• i • ■ • . u 
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MAKING SENSE 
OF MYTH 
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wiili nu writ iny nr iiivhivos. Thoro- 
fuio. a very limiiod sooiimi ol thoii 
past is known in us. 

Insular as wo dn know it, it must 
ho our :.l:ii1inu-|Kiinl. Ilaoh lime wo 
have iho possibility of rosnriiny in 
liislory. Iliis is wlial wo musi do first, 
because the typo of analysis I pm. sue 
requires as much knowledge as 
possible ol the ethnographic context 
- i.e., where and how these people 
live, anil wlial I licit relationship is to 
their nulimil environment. And all 
Ihis is incomprehensible if we do not 
have a very wide knowledge tif the 
past . 

What has occurred, perhaps espe- 
eially in France, in the relationship 
between liislory and anthropology, 
is a kind of give-and-take game. 

I distinctly remember saying, at a 
symposium in New York in l l .>52, 
that wlial ethnologists are actually 
interested in is wlial they can find in 
“the garbage-can of history." This 
greatly displeased my American col- 
leagues, but I think it was true 
because we are essentially inleiesicd 
in all kinds of details of people's lives 
which historians used to consider 
meaningless, because they were in- 
tc-icslcd in reigns, alliances... 

S.F.: Not anv longer... 

C.L.S.: Precisely. This is what l am 
dtiving at. Ami historians, during 
the pasl .Hi or 4t) years, actually 
learned from ethnology that these 
things, which they used to neglect, 
were also very important. They then 
began to practise wlial they called 
historical anthropology. This makes 
it possible lor us lo work on the same 
plane. We deal with societies that 
are spread out in space. They deal 
with societies that tire superimposed 
in time. However, the spirit and the 
methods .ire the same and seek to 
solve the same problems and deal 
with the same phenomena ... that 
mass of experiences that constitute 
human societies... We sire at a great 
disadvantage in comparison with 
geologists and physicists, because we 
cannot initiate experiments, we can- 
not manufacture societies and watch 
them evolve. 

We must therefore seek data 
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Now he was profoundly influenced 
by the ideas of Cuvier, who wus 
above nil an anatomist. Therefore, if 
I may summarize almost symbolical- 
ly, not only do I see no contradic- 
tion, but I even see continuity. 

S.F.: So you would include history in 
your... 

C.L.S.: I wouldn’t allow myself, 
because I am not a historian. On the 
other hand, one should ask oneself 
what historical change comprises, 
and if, ultimately, historical change 
doesn’t mean that, in every 
society. ..there are several para- 
digms that. ..exist simultaneously 
and are open to structural analysis... 
S.F.: About these comprehensive 
systems or ensembles which you deal 
with in Dialectique et Histoire, and 
are somehow separate and parallel: 
could you tell us something about 
music, since you make ample use of 
music as a subject of analysis and ns a 
metaphor7 Is it a metaphor or a 
subject of analysis? 1 feel that it is a 
subject of analysis which fits- into 
your analysis of myths, which is 
practically its counterpart. I think 
there have been frequent misunder- 
standings on that point. I should like 
you to touch upon the analysis of 
music as you understand it. 

C.L.S.: I do not wish to put analysis 


of mylhs, of kinship systems and of 
music on the same plane ns far as I 
am concerned, because as regards 
music, although I am a music lover 
and absorb it in huge amounts, I am 
a complete ignoramus. . . 

Actually, this parallel imposed it- 
self on me when I began to study 
mythology and to write my first book 
on myths. 

It was imposed by the very 
subject-matter, because I found that 
it would be impossible (this was a 
very curious experience) to write this 
first book on mythology with a first 
chapter followed by a second, then a 
third, like all hooks written by my- 
self and other authors. In this case, 
thc subject-matter would not orga- 
nize itself in such a wuy. It was taking 
-shape in an entirely different 
fashion, in large comprehensive sys- 
tems... each one of which had unity, 
but its structure was not the same ns 
that of the next system. 

Then I asked myself, ’Whal is il l 
am dealing with here?' And sudden- 
ly I saw. or thought I saw, that these 
structures in which myths organize 
themselves - spontaneously and of 
their own accord, as it were. ..are 
actually very familiar lo us: they 
were the structures of perhaps not nil 
music, but of Western music at the 


time it attained what has been 
termed its peak, or when it became 
Baroque music, towards the end of 
the 17th century and during the lKlh 
and part of the 19th century. 

This naturally presented a prob- 
lem: how could this connection be- 
tween South American Indians and 
. Bach, Mozart and Beethoven be 
understood? And it appeared to me 
that this type of music was composed 
in our Western world at the very 
moment that myth gnve way to the 
novel. After till, La Princess e tic 
Cloves . ..organized the author’s ex- 
periences in an entirely different 
way, rind music was replacing struc- 
tures which could no longer function 
in (heir natural state. 

S.F.: And now. music is being re- 
placed by analysis of myth... 

C.L.S.: At the lime when music 
itself is abandoning its previous 
forms, since dodecaphonic and serial 
music go along different paths 
altogether. However, 1 think that 
with dodecaphonic and serial music 
wc are witnessing the same phe- 
nomenon, no longer in relation to 
myth, but to the novel, which is 
ceasing lo cxisl ns a means of ex- 
pression in our society. 

S.F.: ... I should like logo back to the 
subject of myths. Since wc are in 


Krill- 1, in Jeiii.salein...iii:uiy ubser- 
ycjs have been struck by the fact that 
you have never tackled, in tile scien- 
tific sense of the term. Lite myths that 
arc pari »M'iuir own. mi- called .lucleo- 
Oirisliiin, civilization. For example, 
as regauls the mylhs of the Bible-. I 
know tlial one ol your colleagues 
and disciples, Edmund Leach, lias 
tried... 

C.L.S.: More colleague than disci- 
ple... 

S.F.: However, you yourself have 
never wanted to lest the precision of 
the instrument, so to speak, on a 
corpus of myths which wii.x in fuel 
very easily accessible. Why no l? 
C.L.S.: I would say for two reasons: 
first, I am not so sure dial it is easily 
accessible. There is nodouhi tlinl the 
Old and New Testaments contain a 
considerable amount of mythologic- 
al material. However, we are not 
dealing here with myth as it has come 
down to us via oral' tradition. These 
are myths which have been elaho- 
taled on by whole generations of 
wise men and transformed by 
scribes. In order to reach the pm- 
found layer, one needs not only 
historical but also philological and 
linguistic knowledge which I don't 
have at all. I am not capable of 
carryingmil a philological critique ol 
the Bible. 

S.F.: Is it necessary? l-'nr American 
Indians myths... 

C.L.S.: Tile myths or American In- 
dians reach us from the very mouths 
of the people who possess them as 
myths. I have no doubt that the 
myths behind the Bible must also 
have existed in Mini form. 

.V. F.: Yes, hut I must insist on a point 
that touches us closely: I refer to 
your own statement, that the veiy 
irtlerpretntinns of myths became 
analysiible layers foi you. Why, 
then, if you hypothetically had be- 
fore you | he corpus of the Bible 
followed by (lie various lalmudic 
interpretations, would you not 
analyse (his whole structure? 

L.S.: The subject would probably 
be fascinating: but here again wc arc 
dealing with a highly literate civiliza- 
tion, and I could tell you about the 
Talmud whal I have already told you 
about the Bible: namely, that we 
also need to be able to write a 
historical nnd philological critique of 
it, and that would be a lifelong task . 

The second reason . which is why i 
have never accepted the analyses of 
Leach, is that, as I have already suid, 
we cannot undertake a structural 
analysis without having indepen- 
dently shaped ur reshaped the 
ethnographic context. 

S.F : And in fnct, you have not.. . 
C.L.S.: Or at least, I have nothing 
but the one given me by the texts 
themselves, whereas concerning 
American Indians, I have my 
observations and those of my col- 
leagues. We must have an indepen- 
dent context. 

S.F.: This seems to you an impossi- 
bility since you derive the context 
from... (he text itself and cannot car- 
ry out a field study: therefore this 
kind of analysis lias become almost 
impossible. 

C.L.S.: In my opinion, this kind of 
analysts is indeed not possible. Oil 
the other hand, the analysis you 
were referring to a short while ago 
must certainly he possible, since we 
do have a context lor the- Talmudic 
period and its various stages. 

S.F,: ...Is there still something left, 
in time, of the original mythical 
universe which wc certainly have in 
the West, be it Jewish, Chris] inn or 
Judeo-Christiiin? Is there something 
of it left in our conremporary world? 
Where does myth stand today? Hits 
it disappeared from our society? 
C.L.S.: You know my views on the 
subject. I think mythical interpreta- 
tion claims to be essentially compre- 


hensive and to account simul- 
taneously and with a single type of 
answer for problems which differ 
entirely from one anollici as far as 
We are concerned. 

If myth aficmpK to explain cos- 
mogony, the slniclna- of the uni- 
verse, of society, the composition of 
tile natural world, the order of lime 
and the succession of days and sea- 
sons. all this rolled into one, and if it 
must ull proceed from one and the 
same interpretation of mythical 
thiMighi - then, on the conn ary, as 
far us we arc concerned a kind of 
explosion hits taken place. 

Let us remember that Descartes 
used to break up a problem into 
many parts in order to solve it. This 
i.s wlial we do, since we need lo refer 
to a particular science or specializa- 
tion for each type of problem. 

Therefore, in this sense, myth can 
no longer exist in our society or play 
the part il had in iliosc societies. 
Nevertheless, il is certain that Irag- 
nieuts id myth linger evuiy where: 
this explosion has not dispersed into 
nothingness, and icmnants ol 
invlhicai attitudes and thought can 
Mill lv loiuid in all. .ureas of social 
and peisonal life. 

S.F.: Don’t you think this qiiesiiuii 
can be npproaclu-d I nun a slightly 
dillcicul aiigleV Iliis explosion of 
scicntilic thought has indeed occul- 
ted and solved the problem. ..it lias 
scpurnlccL whal was lonm-ily united 
by myth. I lowevcr, wouldn't you sav 
lliai there are Mill two nrdeis of 
though l? fin the one hand this ex- 
plosion of scientific thought has 
taken place in all directions; on thc 
trtlier hand, there is. beyond that, a 
lasting need lor mythical creation or 
synthesis which exists almost parallel 
to this scicntilic thought and there- 
fore a fleets every urea |of life|. 
C.L.S.: ] think this need definitely 
exists. In a sense, we can label the 
golden age of mankind that period 
when men could imagine themselves 
capable of finding simple answers to 
very complex problems. However. I 
firmly believe that this need persists 
in nil of us. ..in com temporary 
societies, we have the multiplicity of 
sects in Western Europe nnd certain 
regions of the LI.S., such as Califor- 
nia, and [can | see how this need to 
recapture the feeling of unity and 
totality manifests itself. 

S.F.: Would you agree that totalita- 
rian societies, having felt this human 
need to recreate unity, do not create 
myth (which would be almost im- 
possible), but rediscover or resusci- 
tate myths? This is where analysis of 
myth today would find ail area. . 
C.L.S.: I agree entirely. 

S.F .:... My final point concerns the 
use of myth as n barrier ugu mst time, 
an attempt to freeze lime, to make il 
stand still, whether in primitive or in 
our own societies. First, do you 
accept this idea that the mythical 
element tries to cancel lime? And 
would you agree that resorting to 
myth is almost Irmtumounl to escap- 
ing from the passing of time? 

CJ..S.: Of course, since the primary 
purpose of myth is to explain how 
the world came into being and... this 
primeval organization recurs, at 
least in imaginary form, in the pre- 
sent structure of society recounting 
its myths... whose ambition is to stay 
as it was created by gods or ancestors 
in the beginning of time 

When we talk about primitive 
society, il we use the term in its 
derogatory sense, we arc quite 
wrong; but if we apply it to people 
who see themselves us primitive , this 
acquires a certain justification and 
significance. 

S.F.: In yoni study of myth and 
primitive thought, didn't you ever 
get the feeling that this is in fuct 
where one can find something 

f Continued on page 7) 
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I ■any «r Isiitvl is maikiiiL 1 iis -luili 
aiiniveisars ifiisyinr. hut likci-vciy 
other shippiini:tnm|>iitiy in ilii-wmlj 
it lure Inili- tn cdchi.ilc hcyuml the 
fast ill at il has m a yet I .1 1 Inal (liimi^-li 
ciyhl i-MiisfiiMivi 1 yi-ius n| a shipping 
slump 

Will’ll die uinip.my was !■ •tine lc< f 
ill III in- il hail a siii|!J<- ship, (lie 
passenger 1 1 lie l S.N. Kl-iIiim. TmJiiy 
il owns 5U c.irgu ships ami open lies 
aiuulier .hi umlei charter. it ..nm- 
I lined Meet ul l.« nnJIinfi tons nf 
deadweight. 

/-ini keeps sailing w hile some of 
l lie titans ul ilic industry have guile 
under, md tilling the veteran < ier- 
innn Ihirisii company, the (in.*ck 
I icllenie lines nnd (lie Swedish Salcn 
company. tUlieis, like the fieiman 
Miipiij 1 and Swedish lirostniein, 
manage In keepahnve the water-line 
thanks in massive sii ppm t fmm their 
gnvei ii merits. 

1 JiLririL* the pasl IK rm mills alone, i 
J-lii ships have been aiiclic mo I nil | 
worldwide. I is I'leditnrs who ton id 
nnl he paid. 

In lliis sun ihre sit i ul inn, the ie- 
iiiiiiLahle ihing is not that /ini is in 
j rouble, its hal'ililii -.ol J>S|n million 
ininlei|naii‘ly mvered hy the crisis 
ilrpiessed Value o| its Ik-Vt. hut Dial 
il has done idntivcly well." says 
vtii'cin Isiaeli shipping espeil and 
diis’ii i'i of i he Shipping Ueseaii'h 
liMilnic, Dr. Nall, ill \VmIi;i 
lorn inn ill hs ago. /.im's iniiiuiging 
dfiiTim Veliuda Itoiem. wim hail 
headed i lie luin lm Id years, lelucif 
on i caching I he age n| < 0 . 

lie was suiu-eded by his seilioi 
ilt'jnny. Malt i Mingensteiii. who 
joined /im t.| yeaisai'iiasa Ifi-yciir- 
‘ 'Id i leek hand ami wmkeil hisw.iv [o 
(he lop nl one of the hugest shipping 
companies in llie west, uiih ail 
annual (imiosei o| -.onic S7mi mil 
Imn. IS to .hi per ce i it nl which 
represents added value earned lm 
tile country m loreign eiu teiiev. 

\VI III l : eiery deck-hand carries a 
gene i.i I manager's briefcase in his 
kilh.ig. il ci mid not have heen too 
easv .1 decision to lake uvei (lie 
management of a company that is 
currently running art annual deficit 
n( over S.U) niillinii. 

Murgeii.stcrii accepted the jnh 
■■because T believe I am able in sec 
/im llmmgli this crisis. Otherwise I 
would not have taken on such a 
difficult tusk." 

In an anniversary interview with 
/ he Jerusalem Past, Murgcu stern 
noted that Zim's crisis had de- 
veloped in the past three years, dur- 
ing the general .shipping slump that 
started five years earlier. "We were 
lilt so much later because we were in 
a position to lake measures that kept 
us ahead of (he storm " he said. 

This had heen possible because 
Zini enjoyed some advantages over 
oilier firms, the greatest of them 
being the way its trade is spread out, 
which does not make its revenue 
dependent on any one source. It 
operates liners, bulk carriers, con- 
tinuer ships, tankers, the lot, while 
it*i geographical reach covers (lit 
globe. 

“This was achieved through 39 
years of careful planning and expan- 
sion. When the big slump hit. we 
were less vulnerable than many 
others,’' Morgens[criisuid.‘ 

When tlte oil trade collapsed, when 
ihe Iranian and South American 
trade deflated, the companies (hut 
hjid bunked on (herji went down with 
thcni. /.ini find to redeploy some 
parts of its operations, bin it was not 
caught in the grinder. 

NOW THAT Uu? wolf 1*. nt the diwir, 
w>me people are* mule ring why Zim 
has to he so large, why a little 
connliy 1 like Israel c.m't tnuke do 



Cruel seas 



The story o£ Zim’s struggle to keep afloat, by Ya’acov Frledler 



with "half-a-dozen" ships tu secure 
il essential lifelines. 

Bui Israel is not such a "little 
coumry" when ii comes to its over- 
seas trade, which amounts to a tidy 
$27 billion annually and requires a 
lot of ships. If we had only half a 
dozen ships, we would be at the 
mercy or foreign companies that 
could establish their own rates. Zim . 
by its very presence and capacity, 
has assured fair freight rates, in some 
cases ntak ingall the difference to the 
viability or certain exports. 

Furthermore. Mnrgcnstem points 
out. “our big scale has also enabled 
us to make great savings." For exam- 
ple . Zim operates St I.0U0 containers, 
and through lighter management has 
been able to reduce the number by 5 
per coni fm an annual saving of no 
lev* I In in $4 million. 

Another big saving was achieved 
in fuel costs, which aiiioiim (o $125 . 
million mutually, During the last 
throe years careful management | us 
resulted in an IK lo 20 per cent saving 
on this single item, worth millions of 
dollars. 

f he effort included scraping ships* 
hulls and painting (hem with a spe- 
cial Mihs lance that keeps them 
smooth and reduces fuel -consuming 


friction. Propellers were changed for p 
more efficient performance, engines tl 
were adjusted and the whole fuel- 
purehusing operation was compute- . ti 
rized for optimal price purchases, n 
which comprise a big item consider- ? 
ing that even in U.S. ports fuel prices c 
vary considerably, with a difference n 
of $16 per ton between New York s 
and Los Angeles. v 

The computer tells the captain f 
where to bunker and it also works c 
ou t the most economic speed for him 
to sail at, taking into account both t 
the consumption rate at each speed b 
anti the urgency of the cargo carried. b 

BUT ALL THESE measures have I 
not been enough lo get the company s 
out of the red. Nevertheless 
Morgenstern is confident that the a 
longer-term prospects for Zim are g 
encouraging, if it can gel through the h 

■ present l roubles "with everybody 5 
pulling his weight and iHking part in ii 
an essential efficiency drive lo re- Ii 
duci* the costs of running our ships c 
and our offices.” p 

While at this point the fleet’s value a 

does not fully cover the liabilities, its n 
“reputation, organization, and busi- ii 
ness and operational spread have 
considerable value loo. We have the c 
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potential to make good again when 
the seas become calmer." 

Dr. Wydra has proposed that Zim 
take^a partner for its "three conti- 
nent" container line, one of its big- 
gest enterprises, in order to raise the 
capital needed to order a completely 
new fleet of fuel- and crew-efficient 
ships. He is confident thnt purtners 
with sufficient capital can be found, 
for instance among the U.S. trucking 
companies seeking a sea outlet. 

Morgenstern will not comment on 
the proposal because that is for the 
board of directors to deal with. But 
he dues feel that giving up part of the 
company because of "temporury dis- 
tress’ would be a short-term deci- 
sion. 

He points out that "Zim has never 
asked for a single dollar from the 
government, and the government 
has not yet lost a single dollar on 
Zim," The only assistance has been 
in the form of government guaran- 
tees for part of Zim’s ship-building 
credit. As Zim has never “failed to 
pay back in full, the government's 
aid lias m fact amounted only to 
moral support, bucking our relinbil- 
■ty." 

The shipping industry nets the 
country about $250niilliun in foreign 


; «,H.riei of M’.vin’s i-.urff.-mr. 
• vet shipping has newt enjoyed any 
: of iliv assistance tile guver imicni has 
| lavished « >n industry and agi {culture 
i lo boost Llicii cxpoi l capability and 
; prolits. The government lias in fact 
! guaranteed the evjiorteis’ profitabil- 
! ily through various means, such as 
| assured exchange rates, export in- 
centives, cheap working capital and 
grants. 

Shipping, on the other hand, lias 
received none of this, perhaps "be- 
cause we never cniil milled govern- 
ment cap in hand.’’ 

MORGENSTERN insists that they 
still do not ask fm special favoms 
or grants, but sorely need recogni- 
tion as cxpmlcrs in order to qualify 
for regular export aid, liming that in 
almost every other western country 
tile government has gone much 
further lo support its merchant sliip- 
pmg. 

l ie is aware of the need lo make 
Zim’s |i mg- line container ships more 
efficient in order to remain competi- 
tive on the lucrative Japan-U.S. 
stretch. Of the two alternatives, 
buying new ships that will carry 
many more containers and consume 
much less fuel, or “stretching” the 
existing ships to expand their capac- 
ity and replace their engines with the 
| latest fuel-saving power packs, he 
I prefers the latter. It will cost an 
| estimated $ 101 ) million for seven 
■ ^hips, while a new fleet would cost 
! about double, anil though it would 
| lv even more efficient, the capital 
servicing cost would change the pic- 
ture. The alternatives arc clear, the 
bouid of directors will have lo 
clmose between them. 

Zim’s hoaid represents the com- 
pany’s ownership, which is split be- 
tween the Israel Corporation, hold- 
ing 5tl pci cent of the shares, (he 
government, with -HI j^er cent, and 
the Histndiiu, with the remaining 
III. 

The board must very shortly 
address itself to one of Zim’s urgent 
problems, under-capitalization. Its 
paid-up capital totals a mere $5.9 
million - which all experts agree is 
woefully inadequate for a company 
with a $7(1(1 million turnover. 

WHILE THE board tackles the 
problems of raising capital, the man- 
agement will he husy trying to trim 
staff. 

Israel's ships are overmanned and 
the crews are overpaid, in terms of 
the general wage level in the coun- 
try, according to the Shipping Re- 
search Institute. While most Isiaeli 
jobs pay less than comparable work 
in Europe, our seamen earn more -u 
result of years of “buying industrial 
peace’’ from the militant unions bv 
the shipping companies which, dur- 
ing the boom years, could afford lo 
pay more and were anxious to keep 
their ships sailing. 

But even allowing for seamen "de- 
serving” more money as some sort of 
compensation for long absences 
from home, our ships' crews are still 
for too expensive, costing an esti- 
mated 30 per cent more than of 
Western Europe, both because the 
Israeli unions have not been forth- 
coming in reducing complements 
and because their dollar-based 
wages have lifted them 20 per cent 
over those paid in weaker European 
currencies. 

Even in the U.S. the seamen's 
unions have been flexible in cutting 
complements; and all over the world 
Ihe new ships simply have fewer 
cabins, so that they physically can't 
accommodate big crews. 

Haim Zucker, director of the 
Shipowners’ Association, has esti- 
mated that it costs an Israeli owner 
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Three of ships, (above) the Lotus a roll on roll off i ^ t I ^ i 

ihe Sigal, 9,000 ton container ship built bv Israel shipyards, and (LtiomTflc 
Z»w Buenos Aires multi-purpose container-bulk carrier which plies the South 




of nn average-sized ship $283,000 a 
year more to operate than u compa- 
rable West-European shipowner. It 
is impossible to compete on such 
terms, and unless the government 
suddenly agrees to subsidize these 
excessive costs, there is no prospect 
for Israeli ships in the long run. 

Zucker estimates that manpower 
will have to be reduced by about 10 
per cent: 70 of Zim’s 800 ships' 
officers and 120 of its 1 ,000 ratings. 

Unfortunately the unions don’t 
see it that way; they still have their 
old attitude that Zim is an “institu- 
tion" rather than a commercial en- 
terprise, and that come what may the 
government will keep it afloat. 
Perhaps n real disaster will have to 
occur before they chunge their 
minds. And that of course would be 
a great pity. 

NOR HAS the company's shore- 
stnff committee been more reason- 
able. They have rejected, out of 
hand, Morgenslern’s plan for a 20 
per cent staff reduction from the 
present 1,300, on the suangc 
grounds that “it was the manage- 
ment that inflated the staff in the first 
place, against our advice." 

Nevertheless the painful opera- 
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tion cannot be avoided, among both 
the seamen and the shore staff. Re- 
gardless of who is to blame, the 
growth must be removed. 

And the moment of truth is fast 
approaching, despite the brighter 
prospects now appearing with a re- 
vival of freight rates, which started 
edging upwards half a year agu. 

As other fleets modernize and 
reduce their crews to be more com- 
petitive. Zim will not he able to carry 
an expensive ballast of overstaffing 
for much longer. There are nn senti- 
ments in business nnd it’s the cheap- 
er ships that will get the cargo, and 
ihe expensive ones that will be idle. 

The only protection the govern- 
ment has granted the country’s ship- 
ping is a small number of guaranteed 
contracts for the carrying of grain 
nnd coal; the merchant fleet, in 
which Zim is the major factor, must 
compete, nml be competitive, in an 
increasingly cruel murket. 

Ziin remains basically sound, but 
i( is not invulnerable. The prospects 
for calmer seas just beyond the hori- 
zon are good, the experts agree, hut 
they arc good only for those com- 
panies that learn the lessons of the 
protracted slump and run much 
tighter ships. ci 


{('tiiilimti'il Jmut itige .S j 

almost ideal, in these structured anil 
motionless .societies which have imt 
yet been subjected to the eiosj.m - 
through rapid evolution - of indiis- 
liialized societies? 

C.L.S.: I wish to add one moie ihing 
along those lines, especially con- 
cerning societies which have not con- 
sidered themselves the lords uiul 
4 masters of creation, which have 
practised some modest kind of 
humanism, i.c. have fell that man 
lias his pioper place among other 
living species, whether vegetable oi 
. animal, |amlj... (hat he docsn’l have 
; the right lo dispose of or destroy | 
them. 

. However. I wish In add a reserva- | 
' lion, it is quite possible thiil the i 
i inisfm times you were referring to 
may in fact have been the price \vc 
liad to pay for llie birth or existence , 
ofscicntilic thought. 

If I feel very mi com I on able in the 
cent my into which l have heen 
accidentally I hi own. and if I often 
direct my thoughts with longing, like 
Rousseau, towards oilier societies, I 
am still not one of those men who 
look down oil scientific thought or 
feel, like Sartre, that philosophical 
rcllccii<iii.vun totally ignore wlmi is 
taking place m the lie Id ofseieiKiv 

Aflei all, I must admit that the 
manner in which the human mind is 
changing (I won't say progressing, 
because I don't want to make a 
value-judgment) is due to scientific 
thought; n ml perhaps llie big differ- 
ence between our present world and 
that which witnessed the birth of 
science is that, in the I7tli centuiy, 
science was part of philosophy. 

I do not think (hat today a single 
I valid phiiosuphical observation can 
I he made that is not based on scicn- 
I lifie thought. This is where the very 
summit of the mind lies. This may ail 
seem contradictory to you, but after 
all modern man is lorn between 
many contradictions and I do not 
claim to be an exception. 

Itend to be profoundly pessimistic 
about llie future of mankind becnusc 
of the part of the century in which 1 
have lived. This may be a serious 
source of error. However, I am also, 
not exactly optimistic, hut pas- 
sionately curious, expectant, hope- ' 
ful. of all the development* of scien- 
tific thought. 

After ail, the only satisfaction 
which we may seek in this world is. 1 
think . that of understanding. Thanks 
lo everything that has taken place in 
physics and in biology, we under- 
stand a little better some things 
which we didn't understand at all; 
and we shall probably understand 
and know them even better in the 
future. 

For this I am grateful to current 
trends of scientific thought; at the 
same time as knowledge has ad- 
vanced, we have learned why know- 
ledge has limitations and why we 
shall never know everything or find a 
simple explanation. 

Perhaps, in this sense, if we follow 
the thread of scientific thought or 
philosophy that emerges from con- 
temporary society, we will head to- 
wards .something that will he diamet- 
rically opposed to mythical explana- 
tion, i.c. towards problems which 
will nut cease to diverge from one 
another or become more and mure 
complicated and multiply into new 
problems, whereas ideal unity, (lie 
common focus of nil these problems, 
could be found in ilic mythical think- 
ing of ancient man. n 

{Translation from French by Jot- 
/incline lien- Mayor of interview 
broadcast on brad TV this week). 
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iniprtwir'id, n. i|*l.s.>. ( jjj>:miA:r of 
piihliL'cfiii'iiriinnii.-ntv. t.-s| ■. nunugL'r 
of opcrai it: or ameurt omipaMy. h:i- 
llJHI llllllL'rl.lkilll!. ) 

lllAi IS I lOVV i lie ■.ficitini.ii y clf- 

liiKs an in lpif.a rin. | j. 

liaii I lot'll I in use i ilcliiiL' Hu* li'ini 
uitii (licit lives. 

Annin ij (In- liesi known or liii- 
lain s - anti JuiropL-'s - iinpreMirios, 
fliey are a per IVl-I ly mat died 
hii.shainl-iiiul-wifi; team wlioare lm- 
luiiiiti' tin my 1 1 in h^. iihf c | (l j.jiy- 

"(Mir luihhy is cmr work, and our 
work is our in>hhy." Using l lie plural 
in an unaffei-k-il, mm lust way, one of 
them says: "llk-re is no division 
between our private life ami our 
Working life - Ihev flow into each 
oilier." 

As if lo illnstialc (lie point. Hie 
telephone rings as we sii in Hie 
llodiliauseis' imilii-k-vel house in 
lemsale ill's Ye in ill Mushc i|iiarlei', 
ovei looking Mi. Zion. Lilian takes 
the eall in (he kilehen and for the 
next 15 minutes is engrossed in wlmt 
seem to Ik- organizational problems 
Taisedhy hei ealler. 

I lif I ioehliaiiseis hast: themselves 
in I oudoii, wlieie lln-ai llauipslend 
holm, rs a ineeling plaee for 1 lie 

leading lilies o| two worlds 

iiiir.it", .md Jewish nelivilies. The 
ealnlyst Ik - tween these worlds is 
ipiile Ji.ifur iilly Isniel. when* they 
cstahli.sheil Iheii seeoiul home It) 
yeais ago. mid where two of their 
h mr eliildien now live. 

I UF . I MM I I )IATI* reason hu their 
tin rent stay here is (lie seeond con- 
Veit in l heir seiies c<f live piograMi- 
nies of popii In i elassiea! music at 
Hiiiyenei Ihi'inmi, last night, the 
Jemc.ileni Symphony ( lrehestra was 
to have presented a programme of 
Dvoraks New World Symphony. 
Hie Utirndin Pulovtsmn Dailies mid 
K sit- Inn iininov's I'iano Concert i> 
No.2. I he eondiiL-tiir - former Brit- 
isli prime minister Filward Henili. 

Hunlier programmes will include a 
Viennese livening (March 6), a 
< irand t »pera Night (ApriMj. and an 
I -veiling of Unzunut [cantorial sine- 
ing) on Jujy -I. 

[Tie series is a direct continuation 
of an earlier sureess in Victor I luch- 
hausL'r’.s career, when after the end 
of World War J| he begun lo pro- 
mote classical concerts at the Royal 
Albeit Hall, which have heeun regu- 
lar feature or Londons musical 
scene ever since. 

The philosophy behind the con- 
ceru was, and remains, in lloch- 
hausers words, "to provide high 
quality concerts ut popular prices 
with the he si orcheslrns and young 
soloists for wide audiences who 
would not normally attend the more 
adventurous musical events. " 



VICTOR llOCIf HAUSER was 
born in Kosice. Czechoslovakia, on 
March 11. 1923 into an Orthodox 
family which counted the famous 
rabbinic conuneiualor I latum Sol'er 
Hniung its ancestors. Before the Cier- 
nitiii onslaught lie fl L -d with his pa- 
rents to England, where he con- 
tinued his education at the Gates- 
head Yeshivu. 

Right after the end of the war Ik- 
first displayed hi. talents us mi iin- 
presurio. organizing charily concerts 
on behalf of Rabbi Solomon .Sell ue li- 
fe Id's Adass Yisioel congrcgiiljon in 
London, From then on. I hi inks jiart- 
ly to the post-war hunger lor enter- 
tainment , there wus no looking hack 
foi 1 locliliniiser. In 1949 lie met Ids 
L.nndon-hOro wife; she contributed 
her .unusual organizing talents, nnd 
* fochliauscr team wns horn, Li- 
mn had a, background in cinemu- 
fogryphy nnd music. 

The highest successes mid in a 


sense also the biggest discs in their 
profession;! l/privjiic life occurred in 
conneclKiiiwith Russian m lists. Asa 
top ini presa riu in liiitain.il was only 
naliiral. after Stalin's death in 1955, 
thill Victor should perfect (he 
rudimentary Russian he knew from 
his vihKIi arid travel to the IJS.SK to 
bring over artists foi concerts in 
England. 

The list or the artists they handled 
reads like a Who's Who of Russian 
musicians and conductors. Many of 
them hcc.mic the I lochliausers' [ler- 
sonal friends. There was David Ois- 
(rakh. Mstislav Rostropovich, Emil 
Gilds, Sviatoslav Richter and Kyrill 
KondFiishin. The Hochhauscrs also 
brought to England the Leningrad 
and (lie Moscow philharmonic 
orchestras. 

At the time about 80 per cent of 
the members of the Leningrad 
orchestra were Jewish, while for the 
Moscow orchestra the radio was 50 
percent. Lilian said. 

The Bolshoi Ballet, with Rudolf 
Nureycv and Natalia Makarova, also 
joined the list nf] loch hauser clients. 

LILIAN LEARNED Russian and 
accompanied her husband on the 
three or four tri|»s he made every 
year to that country. "On all our 
trips we made contact with Russian 
Jews and we were also in touch with 
the Israeli embassy in Moscow." Vic- 
tor said. "Wc were among the first 
Jews from ill- Free World on the 
scene in Russia, ami wc brought with 
us or sent siddunm and ufiilin, and 
matzni at Pessah time." 

At this stage a note of sadness and 
disappointment crept inti) his voice. 
We were pari of and helped create 
the movement in Britain (hat uei- 
taletl for the release or Russian Jew- 
ry." he said. But by 1974 :t mi- 
tt tissiitn reeling among British Jews 
had become so strong that the I foch- 
hausers felt impelled to stop bring- 
ing in artists from that country. 

1 here mis a palpable clash between 
our feelings and those of our fellow 
Jews, including threatening phone 
uills at night," he re culled. “ The 
issue probably looked less urgent to 
you herein Israel." 

Although the Russian connection 


ir had made up about 51) per cent ol the 
n rUichliausers* business, they did not 
a allow the setback to demoralize 
y the in. Instead, they turned further 
L vast, to China, and brought the Pck- 
e ing Opera Company to the UK; this 
n was followed by acrobatic and ballet 
o companies. In 1979 they look an 
a English ballet troupe to C hina, the 
first such event in that country since 
d the end of the Cultural Revolution, 
n After that there was a tour of the 
if BBC Symphony Orchestra, with 
r- Yehudi Menuhin among die soloists. 

il DURING FIVE trips to China the 
II Mochhausere, visited Peking, Shang- 
o hai, Canton and Harbin. "On all 
d our travels we always followed our 
c Jewish interest and whenever possi- 
ble searched out local Jews," Lilian 
>f said. 

0 "The Chinese have incredible 
c musical talent," she added, 
0 "although they destroyed half their 
own treasures during the blight of 
If the Cultural Revolution. But all that 

0 is changing now. The young genera- 
i. lion is astonishing. To get tickets for 

the BBC concerts people camped 
u out in the open for three days to be 
c first in line. The conservatories are 
y full of talent. The Peking Symphony 
r Orchestra plays only Western 

1 music." 

i Bui the Hochhausers’ Russian 
- connection is not entirely broken, 
t They still act as impresarios for many 
Russian artists who defected to the 
l West. These include the Borodin 
J Quartet, whose members are all 
Jewish and now live in the US., and 
I Maxim Shostakovich, the son of the 
. Composer, who also lives in the U.S. 
and is a Hnchhniiscrdienl. "But the 
Chinese connection, due to the in- 
herent cultural differences, is no- 
thing like the link with Russia,” 
x ictor said with nostalgia and regret. 

Ti IE I IOCHHAUSERS also hand- 
le orchestras from the U.S., includ- 
ing the New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston symphony orchestras, and 
several ballet companies. True to the 
definition of impresarios as "orga- 
nizers of public entertainments,” 
Hicy have also represented the Span- 
ish Ruling School from Austria, the 
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Vienna Boys’ Choir and groups from 
Mexico and 1 hingnry. 

"Once, about 211 years ago, wc 
brought in a dance troupe from 
Dagestan whose head was a Jew. 
When wc tried lo book the ensemble 
for performances in Cairo, the Egyp- 
tians wanted to change the man’s 
name to something that would not 
give his religion away,” Lilian 
recalled. 

"We’ve never handled German 
companies. Somehow we don’t feel 
comfortable with them," Vietor 
added. 

How does an impresario work? 
"Well, first the artist or group gets 
a guaranteed fee. To the extent that 
there is a risk, it is taken by the 
impresario. His profit margin is 
usually between 10 and 15 per cent," 
Hochhauser explained. 

What about flops? 

"By now wc have our finger firmly 
on the public’s pulse, we know what 
people want, and we don’t gamble. 
Of course, a sudden snowstorm can 
kill a concert, but in 40 years we’ve 
never had a flop in artistic terms, and 
at the end of a year we show a 
profit.” 

THE COUPLE employ a regular 
staff of 12, although the number is 
increased when a big event is sche- 
duled. But Victor and Lilian remain 
personally very much involved in the 
details of the work. When-taking an 
English company on tour abroad, 
this means planning travel schedules 
and hotel accommodation, among 
many other things. 

“The major technical outlay is the 
booking of a hall," Victor noted 
"The Royal Albert Hall in London 
can cost £2.500 - £3,000 for an 
evening. Another major expense is 
the orchestra, which cun cost £6,000 
plus another £500 or so for the 
conductor. Then there is publicity; 
posters, radio announcements and 
newspaper advertising. You also 
have to hire a piano, and notes, pick 
up the guest performers at the air- 
port, get them to rehearsals on 
time... the list of responsibilities is 
endless.*' 

What about all the legal work, 
drawing up contracts, and so on? 


"We don’t use lawyers, all out 
buxines.*, is dime on tmst. |’w nevei 
Ivon h» a lawyer in my life." 

As an ( hlhoiloN Jew. how does he 
handle engagements that rail mi Fri- 
day night or the Sabbath? Such en- 
gagements are only imdei taken in 
partnership with non-Jews, as is per- 
mitted by I la India. 

Charily, or work for the public 
good? 

For he i voluniaiy work and fund- 
raising for the Royal College o| 
Music in London, Lilian was 
awarded an honorary fellowship by 
that institution. 

IN A BUSINESS where it is not 
unknown for an impresario to hu 
referred to as a "bloodsueker,” the 
I lochliausers have a reputation for 
fairness, according to a knowledge- 
able observer here. "They are Zion- 
ists.” that observer here. "American 
Jewish impresarios, by anil large, 
don’t do anything for Israel." 

The Hochhausers are matter-of- 
fact and modest about what they 
have done, and are still doing, for 
Israeli musicians. 1 asked whether 
they had "discovered" any young 
Israeli musicians. “If somebody is 
really outstanding, he will find him- 
self, he doesn’t have to be disco- 
vered,” was the answer. 

Lilian continued: “In the 1950s 
and iy6Us it was the artists from 
Russia. Now it’s Israel. You can 
compare with the big world. You 
have a marvellous academy here, 
which is a fine breeding ground for 
talent. Wherever you go you find 
Israeli musicians and conductors, 
artists of the first and the second 
string - even in Germany. It’s a kind 
of kiddush hashem, sanctification of 
the name of God, since unfortunate- 
ly there is no scope for all this talent 
in Israel itself.” 

Do you prefer any one instrument 
or type of music? I asked her. “No, 
my preference is for excellence,” she 
replied, smoothly. She has backed 
up this statement with practical 
deeds by work ing for many years as a 
very active chairlady or the Friends 
of the Jerusalem Academy of Music 
in London. 

THE COUPLE were in the news 
recently when they handed to Ynd 
Vashem a hand-written copy oF Rus- 
sian poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko’s 
famous poem “Bnbi Ynr”. It was 
typical of their intense feeling for all 
things Jewish that, when they met 
the Russian pout at the house of the 
composer Dimitri Shostakovich in 
Moscow in 1962, they asked him for 
the manuscript. The poet forgot to 
keep hfs promise; but when he vi- 
sited the Hochhausers in London in 
1976, they reminded him and he 
promptly sat down and produced a 
handwritten copy. 

Shostakovich based his 13th Sym- 
phony on the poem. Both artists 
suffered because they championed 
the Jewish cause. Following criticism 
of the text by the Soviet authorities, 
who wanted all mention of the 
Jewishness of the victims expunged, 
most baritones refused to appear 
with the symphony. Shostakovich 
later withdrew it from circulation in 
Russia, although it continued to be 
performed abroad. 

Yevtushenko suffered even more 
severe persecution because of his 
firm stund against anti-Semitism. At ' 
one time he even considered com- 
mitting suicide, the Hochhausers 
said. 

Having reached the top in their 
profession and having hobnobbed 
with the great in the arts and in 
politics, this impresario couple - the 
organizers of public entertainments 
-have not forgotten their Jewishness 
or denied the importance of Israel in 
their lives, □ 
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PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT AND KEEP PULL OUT 


The Poster 


THEATRE 


All programmes are In llclircu unless otherwise 


icinli<>ns with iik il (I’.iruml. innturn.w ui *» .« 


ON LIKE AND DEATH - l'.u.i|isyi.li<>l>>gy with 


A LI. MY SONS EXCEPT NAOMI nr TUh 
SI FORKS OK SWIT7.Kltl.ANl> - Lt-.il I civ. in 
printin' l tun. A satire on Israeli vniuv. 
(Niilnnani, Kiimrrmv jt S..HJ p.ni.1. 

“BOTCII A" - Haifa Municipal Thcitlrc pro 

duel inn. A yeshivu stude nt renounces rclig 

jestingly. (Iluhimuh. Uuviiiu. Sunday thrmipli 
Tik'Silny al X.. Tiip.ni. | 


ENTERTAINMENT 


'1 IIK IIKSI OKSIIAI DM AI.KK.TIK.M -Slur- 
il’i Ry the r.inii'us Yiddish wiiicr. pcrfiirr-iL'i] in 
Lnglish illiliDn. ii>ui(:hi ,ii 'i..1|j p.m.. King 


IN THE II KART llE Tills Ml IN | RY - Ll.is- 
Mtul Indian music kviv.il. AK.icl.issic.il Indian 
daftfe. f YMC'A.M' >iu In v. Tuc> ilay.it 7 p.m.) 


Till; Ml H ■ I'll RUN'S AWAY - Saliu 
lilllllniiF Willi hudil Inp.i/ (llinjvin-j Ha' 
I..IM.MI..W al «■ p in ) 


l ilt: ROITKN HOUR OKh- l/avl.i pinduc- 
liun Ciniicdy in vcimv i Jlt-il | civin. Mppn 
Cellar. 1'niiMir.iw ,n 'i p.rn.j 

TKIHKI.K AMI I IKK DEMON - Ity tiusl.es is 
Singi-r. lluhiniah prmluclion. (llahiniali. Mus- 
kin. lumurruw iliroiigl. TIiiiimI.iv ui x m p m. \ 

TORCH SONC TklLOin - licit [ nssin pr..- 
diMimi, l-iyl.i uf a Jewish- Aim i ic.ui Immuma- 
ual hi live his own life in his iiwii ivay. (licit 
I cissni. tin liglil ui ‘i p.m . VVciIiicmIjj, linns. 


WAR AT IK I, M Is - li\ James |>u(l. Iliihimiih 
product Inn. A USA. soldier rv-nfljusliiij! In 
till* in lAill.is.dur Viciiiam (I laliiniali. Knvi- 
ii:i, Wednesday. T hnrsdny ,il x.tii p ni.i 

llail'n 

I’ASADOIII.A - Israeli play ylumi a cra/y iii^hl 



MUSICAL Mll.AYK MVI.KV - Wnh new 

lJias| Ycslm.i U.iiid. (Mi /ion Cuiif. 

loin or low al Vp m.l 

SON'S TVE l(.\ISr.l>-1 1 ..in will. Sell Ills I m 

and l.Ualii Poun. iin urd H-.-liai. Mmid.iv al 


Tel Aviv urea 

ALMOST STKONIi - Soiiys nidi ( ..la Alriu 


!‘lw Dili (niithi-r Trio of . \unrit ,i xfnfi utisiwl, jozz, twtf munti v mush , til i hr 
Jerusalem Thrutr? on Momhiy. 


At.ON OI.IARCTIIK - New muics will, hnpi 


DUOS AND yL'ARTKT - willi The 


ISAKOOUi: CONCKKT'- Mil Slh.nei lluU s 
Yonil Weiss. Imrpsis Kurd; Yvtiosisti llirsli- 
Iwrp. vinlin . vii.lu. Works liy JLirh. Ilumk'l. 
Idem. mu and oiliurs (TV, is In. iniiMirissn ,.i 


TUB NKT'ANYA (IKCIIK-MRA - Co.nlueloi 

SnmiLs-l Lewis. ] .ijilii elassies. Hriindsv.iv melo- 
dics. Isi.ielisonps. (L iron 1 1 lie I loud. Sunday al 


cunk nipnrin ics. I Fluid Museum, Mmid.iv) 


i Germany in die Kiflics. (Beil Leissin. Sun- 


XlioMakoi itch Kaminsky (OP.I l.illu. hu- 


iSKAI. I. CHAM IIKHOIt (IIKSI ILA-i.oihIiil- 

lui Y«SIV I'.ilnn Soli list I'lisi'ul Rope, pi.iim 
Works l*v * 'till k. Mu/ ail. N Ainu. Vlnil'eil. 
(let Aviv Museum. Sunday. Mond.lv. I luirr.- 


COl'KNIIACil.N IT I AM II KK KNSKMHLE - 


llnlfii 

IIAII'A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - Con- 
diuior mill v d'n si Kuri Rapt. Ii;u psii h> >rj. 


DANCE; SCHOOL - By Nulhan Zach. Cumeri 
production. Ahoiit various lik- experiences one 
goes llimugh. (Tziivld. tomorrow. Wednesday. 


FRENCH ROUI.tm K - C.imeri prinlmiior 
A comedy (Cameri. tomorrow llirnugh Thur« 
Uuy ai L.lUund H..1U pm..) 


Anadiipiaiinnsc-l in Germany. l l >IH. (Becrsht- 


JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN - Uy Dnlioii Trum- 
ho. Ahoul a 20-yeiir-old U S. snldici who 
re i urns home wounded during W.W.I. (Deer- 
sheh.i, Oiner. (onijrhi m V.Jlip in. >. 

SATAN IN MOSCOW - By Mikhail Bulgakov. 
Ucerslieha Municipal Theatre prndiieiiun. A 
satire. (Rci-rslicbn Thoaire. Thursday ai fiJO 


FOR CHILDREN 


"HONl HAMA’ACAL" - Tu B Slivm play 
with rod puppets (in English. MMeknrol Cen- 
tre, 2ti-28 Mahad. Wednesday al 5 p.m. ) ‘ 


( Biblical Zoo, Sunday. Wednesday ai 2 p.m.) 


SNOW WH1TF. - Puppel thoaire for age 3 and 
atwvc. (Train Thealre, Liberty Belt Garden. 


SCFNT OF COOKING - Puppel iliejirc for 
age 5 and above. (Beil Leissin. Upper Cellar, 
tomorrow at ll.3Ba.m-J 

TRAINED ANIMALS - Puppel theatre fur .ige 
3 ami ahovc. (Old Jaffa, Hasinuoh, loninrrow 
hi lla.m.) 


(Dun Nolcl. Mond iv alSp.in.) 


13.23- Jnzz. iTzavij, Thursdny at ll.llp.i 


Haifa 

IN THE HEART OF THE COUNTRY - See 
Jerusalem. (Iluifu Auditorium, loinorrnw ;il K 
pm.) 

Others 

APPI.KLS OF GOI.D - Colour dovmneni-iiy 


lh INCH TREMOLO - Dante, ihculre und DAT.SHF.VA DANCE COMPANY - Works by Malurlal for imlitlrflltoii must be al Hi,' Mi 

music. Choreographed by Oshra Etkajam. Robert North, Gene Hill Sngan uml Ollier*-. i.i/./if Foil ofllce .1 In .leruMlem tin ivrlilngi u 

f fcl Aviv Museum, Wednesday .it S..VJ p.m. j. (Hnif.i 1 heairc. T uesd-iy al Kjll p.m. ) Hw Sunday murnlng of the week nf puhllrnllnn 


JERUSALEM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 
Conductor Y uri Alirouovilch. Soloist Mieh.id 


Welngurtiier. Prnknficv. Franelt. (Jerusalem 
Tlieui re . Wednesd.iV. Thurvdny ) 


ky (YMCA.ThuTsdnyai 4.3(1 p.m ) 


oilicrs (Redeemer Church. Old Cuy. Tliur- 


Tui Aviv ureii 

“SCHUnEKTIARA" - Sungs by Schuberi |iy 
Frcnch tenor. iTzavln. Mniinrinv at II a ni ) ‘ 


Yil/h.tk R.islikovsky. sinlin; Meir Wei'tl, 
piano. Wuiks by Toriini. Ravel. (R.inuit 
Flosharnn. Y’uval.li might ul lllp. m.l 

PIANO RECITAL - Pascal Rngc. Work-, by 
Urahins. Beclhoven, Debussy and oihcis. 
( Klur Suva. Y.id Lelunim. tomorrow) 


HARPSICHORD. FLLTK AND PIANO - 
Works by Bach. Handel, Oloeli. Rclneckr. 
( Kintal Hiishaiim. Yuval. Tuc d.iy at i Jit 


Works b\ Uadi. Grieg. Ntoeuri 1 Union. ISRAEL SIN FONI ETTA, Brersluha - Con- 

Y.id Lcb.miin. mmurroviT due tor Mishi Inuyc, Japan. Soloist. Aiictl 

Vatdt. pi.um l'm^rut time ill J a p.ins. •>- works 
LIGHT L I .ASS I CAL OPERA - Evceipts i»f (Bcerslicba. Cnnseivniorium. lomorrcov 
duets und tirins h> Mo/stri. Wehcl. Iscmi/ciit. thr.iuyli Mondnj. Thlilsd.iV", AslikcU-n. Y.i*l 
Nicolai, liellint. Ctlca. Willi sopi.tno. merao- Lebanon. Wednesday) 


WALKING TOURS 

In English 
.fcruKiilctn 

Sunday- and TmsrlHy m «J.30 u.m. - JmKh sites, 
t nrdu. Wc-Kcni Wall excnintious. 

Sunday ul 2 p.m. The Jewish Qu.iriei im,| m ( . 


iFnr Iasi HilniiK dial lacs In iirngruimiKS nr 
limes of performance, please contact box 


Miiiiflny , Wi-dnesduy. Tlmndoy jit II u.m, - 
Archeology m I lie Jcwhli tjniirler: Ist.ieiilc 


Friday nl V.3II a. til, - The ( H.l Cilv WnlK ( ’ 

Tours slur l front Citadel Courtyard iievl hr 
.tafTu Gnlc unit Iasi Wl. hours (unku. nllier- 
"■be stHledt. J ickvlri mi Hie spot. 

Ari-hcologU-Hl Tours 

Daily at II..34J a m., K r | dBi n , g ,„ u m _ 

Ji-widt Ouorier Hu rm [foufe. Ciirdo 
Xuurlay, Tuvsday, Thursday alfi.TSu.m., Mun- 
day al 2 |i. in. - PxiMV.HhMis Ktuw ‘temple 
Mount 

(( hi umued on page C) 
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Saturday 7.15. 9.3G 
Weekdays 4.30, 7. 15. 9.30 
BELMONDO 
Inancwslyle 
wilh SOPHIE MARCEAU 
In the great comedy 

JOYEUSES 

PAQUES 

(Happy Easier) 


CHEN 

4lh week 

KARATE KID 


EDEN 

THE 

PROFESSIONALS 
ARE COMING 



THE GENTLEMAN 
AND THE TRAMP 



BEYOND 
THE WALLS 

r«iHiiiitvj» l n3(i 

s.n 7.1.1. M 

WccLiliiys 1 .45, 4.4.1, 1.15. 11.111 

IjEvTI * 

Hill Heck 

DUTYFREE 

marriage 



OASIS 

4Hi week 

kremlins 

Ttllllulll 111 

■*ui.7.lVUn 

«V.Ui.)' j..n, i Uin 

ORI)KA _ 

vth »«k 

ATALIA 

X(I1 .111.1 w^-k.l .iyt 7. I5 .Q v. 

KA111AT (iAN ■ 

1984 

Sul. jiii.I ttvckd.fVs 7. 1 1. 9 .JD 



DAVI1> 

TIGHTROPE 

Sdl. 7.1.1. 9.30 

Weekdays 4.. 10.7. 15, 9.30 

HECHAL 

teachers 



TUL AVIV MUSEUM 

I30i week 

LOS SANTOS 
INOCENTES 


MIGDAL 

5th week 

BEYOND 
THE WALLS 


CINEMA ONE 

no wet 

MISSING IN 
ACTION 

TunUhl Ill;&]l, 7.I5.V.30 
Weekday 9 .31), 7.1s. 9.30 
I l.ilf nriuc nil atcl 



MAXIM. 

1984 

. Sat. 7.|S f M.30 i 
WeekdayM. 30. 7.15.9.30 
MIZRAHI " 

Saturday night, 7.15. 9.30 
Weekday^. 15. 7.15. 9. JO 

THE JIGSAW 
MAN 

* LAURRNCKOUV1ER 
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FILMS IN BRIEF 


ANOTHER TIME, ANOTHER PLACE -Brit- 
ish film di reeled by Mieluicl ILidfnrd. Set in 
1944. it shows whul hnppeiis when Italian 
prisnncrs-ol-waf ciane lo work in mi isolated 
farming crehmuuity in Scotland. A goud film, 
untypical of British cinema with Its sympathy 
for the cross-currents of Indian and Scottish 


kibbutz life. Starring Micliol Bai-Adam. 

BACHELOR PARTY - A comedy aboul a 
modem-style traditional stag parly. And if 
John Be lush! and gang turn you on, probably so 
will this movie. 


THE BIG CHILL - The sweet-sour meeting o( 
H friends who were typical “flower-children" in 
America during the Sixties. Recommended. 

BREAKDANCE U - The street gangs or Los 
Angeles arc still popping, and locking, and 
breaking, probably on their way to another 
bofrodke nit. 


him performing, listening and Inst rue ling. The 
successful encounter between two vastly diffe- 
rent imisicnl traditions suggests a possible com- 
mon deiinminuiur for all people. 

GII05T1HJSTERS - Frightening things are 
happening in New York City. Most of the 
citizens arc too petrified to do anything. Bui 
not the three young scientists who form n group 


GREMLINS - Meet these small, cuddly pels 


Spielberg's special effects make the 
little marvel. Great entertainment. 


entertaining; thought-provoking cinema piece. 
Music in splendid Dolby; excellent cast; and a 



Nicholas Gledhill In " Careful . " See 
review on page D 

or plot. Utilizing slow-motion techniques and 
infra-red photography, it wanders from Indian 
rock paintings lo the world of nuclear photo- 
graphy. A Dually cnpiivfltlng film-going experi- 


DROADWAY DANNY ROSE- Woody Allen's 
new film, narruted by on out-of-work comic, 
about a group of third-rate artists, managed by 
Danny Rose, trying lo hustle a living. Amus- 


THE HERD - Award-winning film written by 
the scriptwriter of "Yol." A tragedy, taking 
place in Turkey, about the marriage of a 
shepherd and his wife from a rival family. A 
rough, gritty film that can't be described as 
enjoyable. 

THE HOUSE IN CARP STREET- The story of 


CARMEN - Screen version of the opera by 


COMFORT AND JOY - Comedy hy Bill 
Forsyth about a disc jockey whose wife leaves 


violinist Isiuic Stem's visit to china, and shows 


largcr-ih&n-lifc, kitsch opera, and makes it 
work as -a film. Starring Teresa Stratas and 
Piacidn Domingo in the lead roles. 

LOS SANTOS' INOCENTES (TIIE HOLY IN- 
NOCENTS) - Set In Spain in the Sixties, about 
a family of vassals in conflict with the land 
owners. Very well-shot film, hut difficult to 


MISSING IN ACTION - Chuck Norris plays 
the role of Colonel Craddock, the man who 
won't lake 'no' for nn answer ns be sets out to 
rescue American PoW's in Vietnam. A Golan/ 
Globus prndu&llon. filled with action', never u 


NINOTCHKA - 1939 Ernst Luhiisrh remedy 
about on icy Russian agent (Greta Garbo) in 
Paris who fulls in love with a dashing Mclvyn 
Dougins. 

NO TIME FOR TEARS - Marie Colrin in the* 
ioIl- iif ;i divorced mother, with n seven-year- 
old daughter, who drcnins of sdf- liberation und 
success.. When the daughter is found strangled, 
the desolate mo l her concent rules nn restoring 
her daughter's honour and her own moral 


the lives of two Jewish gangsters in New York, 
from the Twenties through 10 the Sixties. Ton 
lengthy to be interesting all the way through. 


poet who survives by lecturing about his own 
poetry at ladies’ tea parties In American sub- 
urbia. Intelligent entertainment. 

THE REVOLT OF JOB - Based nn a true 
story, the film is set in Hungary in 1943. A 
young Christ inn boy. an orphan, is ndopted by 
a middle-aged Jewish couple whose children 
have all died. Excellent, touching portrayal of 
their relationship, as well as the time period. 

ROMANCING THE STONE - A romantic, 
zany adventure of a prksy New York writer 
who goes to the jungles of Colombia to save her 


mermaid. Innocent, enjoyable entertainment. 

TEACHERS - A comedy Inking place in a 
conicmpnrury American public high school . 
where students, teachers and pupils arc faced 
with ell the ahsurdlticsof modem society nn the 
pcilh towards higher education. 


services of the local Indies of the night. Investi- 
gating a series of murders of prostitutes, he is 
forced In face his own worst self, and we see his 


WOMAN IN RED - American adaptation of n 
French bedroom fnreo. Gene Wilder directs 
and ploys the mak lead, applying his own 


KARATE KID - A kid is brought, against his 
wilt, to sunny California. After being beaten 
up, he is Introduced to the .world of karate. Lots 
of action in this well-produced film utld to its 


c ahuut a baseball player's niyxlc- 


1984 - Director Michael Radford’s adaptulk 


who goes to the jungles of Colombia to save her Some of the dims listed an restricted to adult 

kidnapped sister. Lots of adventure, actionand audiences. Please check wf l h the dntm a. 

WALKING TOURS 

(Continued from page A > Thursday at 10 a.m. - Urban development of 

Tel Aviv. Meet at Shalom Tower, Gate 5. 

SS&'KMhtf-i P m r,. CI 7 Thurwlay .1 4 - Tel Aviv - nowl Meet al 

Area u, llczckloh s Tunnel. Pool of Sitoam. entrance to T.A. Museum, Shoul Humclcch 

BWd. 

Monday, Wednesday at 8.45 a.m. - Temple Tours last about 2 hours. Tickets on tbeapotl 

Mount. Dome of the Rock . 

Tuesday, Thursday al 2 p.m. - Christian and Haifa 

Mmlcm Quarters. "Sabbath Morning Walk" - Tomorrow at 

Toura Iasi approximately 2 hours. Meet at 10.00 a.m. till I.OUp.m. Tram Panorama Rd. 
Cardo Information booth, Jewish Quarter. Organized hy the I liilfa Tourism Development 
Tickets on the spot. Ass., includes museums, Bahu'i Shrine and 

Td Avlv/JafTa garden* und nlhciN. 

Monday al 1 0a.m. -Legendary and Irudlliitnul „ _ 

Jaffa. Meet at Clack Tower Square, Jaffa. Safod 

Monday at 2 p.m. - Pioneer* and Dreamers: Daily expeditions to uld JcwMi Omirtur tif 

Tel Aviv and Juffa. Meet nl Clock Tower Sn fad, synagogues. Wnri*f I ndepo nek-nee Innil- 


irks, cemetery. Td. Uh7-3044*. 


This Week in Israel -The Leading Tourist (inkle -This Week 

T ,3!737 ’ n JERUSALEM RESTAURANTS JERUSALEM F/LMS SERVICES 


Whether there’s a Jewish mother in 
your life or not, Gokfa will delight you. - 
Serving all the famous dishes of 
Eastern European Jewish cooking rh 
Iniie continental style: 

Qolda- Jerusalem’s newest and finest 
Jewish restauranL 

Open nightly from 6.30 to 10pm. 
For reservations call (02) 232232 
Closed Fridays end hoMays. 


Wvmim 






Richies Cardo Cafe 



BMa lH Pi iw RENT s 


FEBRUARY 1 TO FEBRUARY 8 
Fri. at 2 pm: The Trouble with Harry 
Sut. at 7.30 pm: National Lampoon s 
Animal House Dir. John Landis 
9.30 pm: Lacoittbe Lucleit 
Mon. at 7 pm: The Ballad of 
Cable Hague Dir. Sam Peckinpah 
7 pm (small hall): Menschen 
Unterehiander Dir. G. Lampredit 
9 pm: Den Wolman 3r Shorts 
9.30 pm: La Regie dujeu 
Dir. Jean Renoir 
Tubs, at 7 pm: Le Chagrin at la 
Pll/e (a) Dir. M. Ophuls 
9 pm (small hall): a) Ute Great 
Ecstasy of the Sculptor Steiner 
b ) La Soitfrtere Dir. W. Herzog 
9.30 pm: Le Chagrin et la Title {b) 
Wed. at 9pm (small hall): le Caporal 
Epingle DU. Jean Renob 
9.30 pm: Notferalu Dir. W. Herzog 
Thurs. at 7 pm: R Igoletto . . 

9 pm (small hall) : a) Nice Time 
bfO Dreamland Dir. L: Anderson 
cl LasHurdas Dir. Luis Burnt el 
a) Rodeo Dir. Cat roll Ballard 
9.30 pm: The Seven Year Itch 
midnight: Psycho Dir. A. Hitchcock 
Fri; at 5 pm: Merry. Christ mas 
Mr. Lawrence Dir. NagiSa Oshhna 


Hebron Road, Tel. (02) 712192 
Library hours: 

Sun,, Mon., Wed. 10 am— 3 pm 
• Ttie&. Thurt. 10 nm-7 pm ■ 


A CAR % 2 S%\ 

-discount J 



h. tuvrs. iu mn—/ ; 

closed Oil Fridays 


Call for. reservation*: - 

Tel Aviv: Hiatadnit Headquarters 
93, Art osoroff Street 
Tel. 103)210791,431841 
Jerusalem. 17, Stmuas St. 
Tel. (02) 244878 , . 

Haifa: Tel. (04) 041781 ext.-241 
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cidipoz 

The largest manufacturers 
tint! exporters of gold jewelry 

in the Middle and Far East. 

,V ?'? V* Tjlprat, . 

Opnn 3 nm H S. 3(k. pm> H r ,da v 3 drt,- 12 pm 

. (Of lieu tf.iriM) an, if ton, (rtn'jjuftjrAso* coll: 0Z)yJ22 c J. 


NeotSv 
UHafcK 


TREKKING 

S-T 1 7 d»yn. Camel Trekklni 
every Monday 


♦NEGEV SAFARIS 

FOX-1 1 d*y, every Moi 


S- 3 3 day*, every Tuesdai 

II JJ*’"- F,ld " y 

IS ■ 5 B days, every Monday 


Ffxil Class Tour* 

E-4 4 days, every Thi 
Yed. *40 E-6 6 days, every Sui 

*110 E-8 8 days, every Thi 

* 285 Budget Toura 

,\ti li ess s ft:.:: 

*170 E ‘® Budgei BdAyi,ci 

*236 Transfer to Cairo 
*296 + 3 nights In a hotel 


ispiSK ? » SK’VMS^d IS 1 * VS W Si a 

EH,t: BwJToiaw. E Mtd CwaAi 0Bfl.7MBi l 


WAV SEA 


FLYELAL AND SAVE 
MONEY IN ISRAEL 
WITH 


THE NEW DISCOUNT 
; SHOPPING 
GUIDE 
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frnm llie Hungarian film, "The M nfjnh. 


•'IT'"eiillv fin wnril ircnl- ' 

iin-rii. tiu- r.iinp|t. emniitv ^nrrmiiK 1 - ■ 

ll "; niims|,iiL-u-. ai CINEMA / Dan Fainaru 

-nly vehicles Ini ,i fur-ii'iiL-hiiif! u 

sillcnipl id iHm-iiss a man's rcfus.il in ” 

■ l 'X'w^rh*s' l !lic .nii.cr.nl ine^hi? oicl^rc tf' r^Th '" U ,,n “ “• is father 

Ik' is ik-aling Willi iiuimaiclv. fiir l lie m 5 v P? 1 s ^P«lmg lhal il and hiipus, ihniugh lire child, to 

r|t.l K kisyd nil wliai happciiL-il lo EUS r P"™* «tll*r »r tire man who re- 

linn :ls a child. I >m mg llic war he was |u: llLI ‘i, ' fl P _ ' C f l J 1 \ ontf J Lt -' k ^ hw . Sire i.s ckgam and snolv 
atlnpusl »«> a Jewish cniipk- whu j* ,,‘v '■ ! ' < J. llk,|ll ? c - ,hi * Ms*. if she had her way would 
Were slmrliy scnl (II 1. 1 eslerniinii- '' ‘Z'S "!™ S ' id,llil ', n '™- '■•™ W »'•" a small, m-ll-hchmd 

‘"""■■""I’ cvLi. '. Pi n l"r n, =‘"-- , :* rr = 1 v‘, is anil lenilily h-riim jinnee -f the 

. .. . 1 1 ,-„ ' d "" 1 • e,lll:n; perfeel chilli which hy definiliun. in 

■ | , I ‘ SI - the l'iick|i il. The ninvic Jn il.i’ ^i.r,^]!^ ‘jV".’ T?!* ^ " m s,,rl "‘ahuhii.ni., 

lakes ns in iiicninlc rcgiim iiM Inn. , ,,i,' .. ..... . . ' l—ilss like jiisi extremely iiiilinnnv nnc. 

(any. which hull i, licli Jewish fin in i v 'l .:^ ly f l,ill "'" UhL -' il ' k - lllen Ll'ieie is lire lutlier, mi iitlvcn- 

.“'"'"e v ery rale in (.'eulnil fiiiinge. ,,,, „i s" ’ h ™* Hirer whn is nlw.iy kins fur a 

I- i|inile (lyunjivns’iy, • Frum this T^' ft ™ h ? I> r, *.i- hiiiilen f-rlime nr dinginp for gnld. 

■irca cmcigicil it sirimiie cniia'piiun | ei | ., i:.,. .‘ ‘ ‘ ... P I,,LI,|S . 's hniul- whn liusn'i shown up In see his son 

nr he Wiiikl. synlliesis heiween ne i n 5 ", ^T' y ' V* Dming rile lil.n llesifinsa 

rileihliilinn and work, joy of life i„ K | t . “™ r °. f llK ' V «™« paper which allows Hie prissy a, ml to 

[he iir,,le«|i,e ,i,,,pl,,,essofasee n iie- Bu ^adS™^ I nyinel nlcn. lake PS from the soiillnl one, for he 

1.1 athliuk-Ui the world - l,r,.UEht in cl*,MP ‘" C " ,illks "'s' hid may Imre a better 

I he .mm, dm meter is a Jewish ieswliehMr-a lhc J,;wlsh d| anre with her money around. But 

. rrner wh„, hke Ins hihlieul name- w c'nt aL lnfii""*". 1 " Iw " ll,Ln '"•-•My comes n. visit, he 
A h,d .!? 1 ""s-eas- will, the he- m f c ‘ e m L i" ° r ™lizes llml , luscious as I he rid. aunt 

Almifl ly. for In- ,s Hie process uf 1 « ,f „ e d " rk furehc.il- looks, she has no wnrinlh or love lo 

s'csscs 1 Vr'* 111 l,f swerylhiny he pus- dcerlershomdi^lh, “"f" 1 * - by ° ricr ' Ims second 

sesses. I i is siwen children died in ,|m „ a™ 1,11 .' Iu "e»nan army, thoughts ah, ml his dec ision 

infancy and llicir graves smnd as ' ■ P “f "sanies increasingly grip- , „„„ , . 

lolininiiv in fiiul'c rof.ied i P ,n 8> *he shnitenminus npnlioihi!. * W1S1 1 1 understood wlini inudc the 


pjtil is I vised nn w|mi h.ippciiL-d to 
him ;ls a child. I tilling the war lie wns 
ndiipU'il hj a Jewish couple who 
Wfic slmrliy soul in an cMcrmm;i- 
I mu camp. 

l-IKSr, lhc hackgioimd. The ninvic 
lakes iis lo a iciiinic rcithm of Him. 
fS"v. n ' hit'll hat I a licli Jewish farm 


■nianc.v i,n d llicir graves slant! as *• , 

loti mo i iy to Cud's refusal in er-,n’i * f ' lhe . shnr lcninings negl'icTblc, 1 " ,01 ' 1 u..ucimi^u. 

hull an heir. The Hnlncimst is “, nd 0I 2 15 drawn willingly into lhc Al '. s 'ral“n 1-ilni Institute give eight 

already around the comer, threaten- 5 ! or), ', Evc " " ,e r "'her pulhelic, „l.- of "¥ lilsl awanls lo this film, 
vious last shui doesn’t spoil it. wr w l ,a | m««*lo some American critics 


hun an heir. The Holocaust is 
already around the corner, threaten- 
ing physical annihilation and, as his 
friends, his co-religionists and even 


vious last shut doesn’t spoil it. 

I cun’t help sharing with some or 
my colleagues the feeling Hut this is 


of its Inst year’s awards lo this film, 
or wliai inndc sonic American critics 
so enthusiastic ahoui it. (Vilainly 
the plKilogiaphy is pretty stunning, 
hut nil the sillmuellcs shot against 
the light, and the porcelain perfee- 


his Wife tell him, there is nothing he ""rapres Hie feeling ihai i|,i s j, - . , 

can do about it. 6 *ne Kind of film we ought to be able hut nil the silhouettes shot against 

But unlike llie original Job this ex P ecl from our own film-makers *! ie jmJ 'ho |»orcelain porfec- 
one has an idea (hut he can trick both ? U , knows > if nn Israeli had lU>n ol «»J uhjoefs lire Mtrcly 

God and man. He will adopt a little ^ !° tel1 !he s,or y of a religious ,,0 ‘ = “Hidciii renson. 

Chnslian hoy to maintain the farm a non ‘ Jew - maybe he At mm{ ' 0,,c reward the 

after he is gone. He will he safe from “ h -^ e been stoned in « public cam CTamnn, John Scale, and pos- 

thc Nazis and he will be the son Job s * Juare 1 The inor e’s the pity. ®Wy even the art director, John Stod- 

has never had, I Iis wife is reluctant stdaw o dart, bul director Carl. Scliull/. shows 

to Iw burdened with hringiiifi ud n AN r ELY enou gh, this week’s n ? t,lin 8 n,orc Bum a high profession- 
child , and a. goy at dial. His Jewish fui. 1.^®’ lhe Australian Care- ?. , stan ‘ ln| d, occompimicd hy very 
neighbours disapprove, for this is Vhiw ! HearY °u is also about mspiralion. 
mdecd almost sacrilege. But Inh .._ , do P t,on - But in this case if k . ^ ,c pl«t is mu nipnlatcd, descend- 


- .■ I I. sr* ,l “ l - «IS Jewish r,,i Wfl V7- , . rtU5 > i rauan C are- r-i . . ' "‘■"’iiipunicu 

neighbours disapprove, for this is rhiM ^ ,8 ! U Hear You also about “S ,ns P ,r « ,|0n - 

indeed almost sacrilege. But Job „„ ^ l ) ado P t,on - But in this case il is ■ ^ , . L ‘ > s manipulated, descend- 

refuses |o listen to any of ihem and ao J ^ es 1 , " l0 "8 oodl1es s ndontion m 8 * nto grotesque improbability 

goes ahead serenely with his plan. nJ-aJIr S T° re - jt Io °ks like an W ! th n lc 8 al in M u iry led by a judge 
showing that his belief in God and in fn u p a [ 10n of a Psychological case '? ho scen ® entirely oblivious of jus- 

man. arc greiucr than either would JJf? from a P°pular-science text- L ce Qnd t0 PP in e lhat with an acci- 

,’ w - dent which gives the story a quite 

Keuocsto»nnmi. gnu a.«.^-r-,. niere is this Jvw# ™:.l. . unnpr»»n, 


,’ w - °r2J’ . dent which gives the story a quite 

lie goes loan orphanage and picks hi* B SS ^ nicknamed bv , unnecessa ry tragic turn. 

b ° y ^ «•• «nd s, p ,? b i a,,,se - she ^ £ E , wb " 1 s**!* »" «iro“ei> •!* 
there. Gradually, he mlraduces him mdL a " a . f,e « h Quglit to a passion- film 15 "T '<> make the audience 

mn, h ,f.,"’ >1 ^ ? r n “ ,llre - initiates ill ^ dics soon after he waver ln sympathy between the two 

rmp h I* I* ^ ^ 1 ,al ls ncitber good G r u;. ' and 18 brought up by one a “ nts i but this game is over about a 

A 1 . d J’“ l i ,!,s bl! lakt " as il is. womf.„ wh Ui j a P 00 ' simple, soulful lh ' rd of die way througli the picture 
l™ » n re “l 10 "?'"' 1 'V'wecn the H,. c h ° d ,°“ bor best obscure when the spinsterish, frigid nature of 
“'"Plivc parents B ,„ws . ™ S" 1 ! «• •"« of life. Thus . h* tha ^1 aunt becomes absolutely 

Ell E C ’, , bl ' w ' rL '- 'niliolly ?. !I"' ys referr 'd to as e , vldent - From that point on, it is 

Iv viim m T! K,:rse,f cniotiptiaf ant i 1 . e ’ . ker IWve is a garden C ear . are the good guys and who 

? n I e, T l ? ll,lst ^ SShXL* f ven tI,e kind Of olS: Ibe bad ones and^ “hire are no 

E 2 J;!’ :'“ , i-"! i, « n lisureih« a“ Kl ^eJuotionwetendtosX ™ re sccre 's i" store. that do no. 

1 " “ •'"‘"•ch lum, bjr keeping -n,™ „ . . depend upon the arbitrary decision 

Ins uieniiiy.scparate horn tltcirs' •». ri P" ««« is the other aunt the of lhc 
^•h-'rone, who wants, be bojr bectu« . WENDY HUGHES, as the benati- 
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If the film’s purpose, ns indicated 
in (lie final scene, is to convince us 
that everyone should .scaiclt f«»r his 
own iilcnlily tiom curly childhood, 
then maybe we should go back lo the 
textbooks, which make a better job 
ot il. If il is intended to show how 
grown-ups manipulate and may even 
destroy the lives of their children hy 
llicir selfish demands, why do it by 
imposing on the audience the way 
(he mutts impose on PS? 

Still, 1 suspect that whatever the 
reviews n| this film, it has a]] the 
ingredients tor a box-oificc success. 
Ahmad, it has been' compared to 
Kramer r.t. Kramer. Frankly, il lacks 
the accuuU' human observation lhal 
made Unherl Benton’s movie much 
more Ilian just another pnl-hbilcr. 
Bui maybe (hisiseveit an advantage, 
from a commercial point of view. 
Let’s wait and see. 

SOONER or later, success is bound 
jo go in a movie sl;n ’s head, and if lie 
is not wise enough, he will attempt to 
do things way beyond his capabili- 
ties. Jcaii-Paul Belmondo has, for 
years, been France’s No. I box- 
office draw, lie simply couldn't do 
anything wrong for his funs, and 
reviewers be damned. But during all 
this time. Belmondo has created a 
certain identity for himself, that of 
an athletic loiter, performing 
energetic feats with a cheerful smile, 
beating the competition with one 
ha ad tied behind him. In short, a 
kind of .Superman with a sense of 
humour. 

But it scents that making il hig in 
one field only isn’t enough for him. 
He wants more, and therefore ac- 
quirer! a stage comedy written hy 
Jean Poire t (author of La Cage Des 
Follcs) and asked veteran film- 
maker Georges Laulncr to adapt it 
to the screen for him. 

The result is a desperate, pathetic 
effort by Belmondo to become 
another Louis de Funcs. Deprived of 
the- perpetual movement which, in 
the pust, kept his audience on its 
toes, he is practically crushed hy tons 
of dialogue, which he tries to mouth 
with as much gesticulation as possi- 
ble. As a philandering husband 
caught by his wife (Marie LaforetJ 
with a girl young enough to be his 
daughter, he masquerades as her 
father and gets himself into com- 
plications typical of French boule- 
vard farce. 

If Belmondo is uncomfortahie in 
this kind of plot, Lautner is totally 
lost. He doesn’t know how to infuse 
life into the long dialogues, shot 
statically, boringly and unimagina- 
tively, which only serves to make the 
star even more uncomfortable. 

They must both have realized 
eventually rhnt they were in the 
wrong story, for they clamped on n 
final sequence that has nothing to do 
with the rest of the film - a car chase 
full of comic stunts, culminating in 
one of those rowdy fist-fights where 
'lie sets aye torn apart hut everybody 
seems to turn up smiling. 

Maybe this indicates that in his 
next film, Belmondo will return to 
more familiar pastures. □ 
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Negev Plains at Neve Tzedek 

THEATRE 
Uri Rapp 


BCrn I HEBREW liiirrai lire tqiililh- 
Hebiew lliculrc have recently been 
devoliug mure mid mine attention to 
the I l MUs and preceding decades. In 
novels and short stories this trend 
luis had some important results: 
autobiographical or autohistoricul 
examinations of revered values and 
fondly or angrily remembered atti- 
tudes ami experiences, undertaken 
from llie vantage point of today, can 
give rise to great litersitme anil con- 
vey profound truth. 

Unfortunately, the them re lias not 
yet succeeded in doing the same, 
although there have been one or two 
notable exceptions (mainly Sobol). 
But even these exceptions have not 
risen to the level of Israeli novels - 
which would be Uh> much to ask. 
anyway, since great plays are much 
rarer than gieat novels. 

The, main tailure of many Israeli 
pin vs lies in their lack of dramatic 
depth, [ lie easy way out lias been 
adaptation. Nathan Zuelt’s Dance 
School, recently reviewed here, was 
not much more than nn artifieinl 
oversturfing of several poems. 

Now there are two new produc- 
tions at die Neve Tzedek Theatre 
Centre, both nt them adaptations of 
other works, which aim at a re- 
examination of the past. Both leave 
11 feeling of having missed the point; 
but there arc also some important 
differences between them. 

The Chinese Knife-Grinder is a 
play by Dany Horovitz built on stor- 
ies by Nissint Aloni. Not having read 
the stories, I cannot judge their 
literary worth; from what we see on 
the stage they appear to be interest- 
ing reminiscences of life in Tel Aviv 
during World War II. But I cannot 
find much interest in them. 

The scene is a lower-middle-class 
squalid neighbourhood., and the 
protagonists are three boys of diffe- 
rent ages. The father of two of them 
is away fighting; the mother neglects 
the boys and is involved in a sordid 
affair to keep the household going. 

We have often seen Hanna Roth 
playing a prostitute or an easy 
woman; she does il well, but it has 
become a stereoly|>c. Her caricature 
of a small-minded woman out for a 
good time has become repetitive. In 
fact, all the characters are stereo- 
typed; there is no development 
of character or action. Oded Knt- 
ler us director has done belter things, 
and with better material. The grown- 
up actors in shorts, affecting hoyi-.li 
movements, are unconvincing. The 
Tel Aviv atmosphere (Allen by 


the hoy* a fi»miul.i lot blowing up 
the world. 1 could uni luthnm his 
significance. Of ami sc buys will he 
boys, and they do have iheir prob- 
lems; hut reminiscence is not enough 
011 1 he stage. 

l hc absent hithet finally (elm ns 
home seriously wounded, hut is not 
seen on stage. The wheel chair in llie 
final scene presumably symbolizes 
tin growing-up of the truant son; but 
the whole thing is too weak to leave a 
lasting impression. 

ALSO al the Neve Tzedek Ceiihe is 
Oiti-C Upon a Time (hi The Negev 
Plains, which could he seen as an 
exercise in perspective. Il is based on 
Yigal Mi'ssinsolm's (hi The Negev 
Plains, which was shown at I lahimuh 
in and was one ol file first 
productions to present Isiael, and its 
new lighter genet at ion. at wai. 1 lie 
subject was the hemic stand ol the 
kibbutz lhal hailed the advance ol 
the Egyptian mmy. al great sacrifice 
to tite and property, the local com- 
mander. a kibbutz inunlvt, decides 
not to evacuate the selllemcnl, 
against all odds and against the 
advice of the nttliiaiy commander 
ami some ■>( llie kihbutz members. 
In the final attempt to break the 
siege, his own son is killed. 

The play created some con- 
troversy at the lime hut was much 
appreciated lm its topicality ami its 
introduction of colloquial Hebrew to 
the stage. It has now been revived in 
ndillcicnt way. The 'I heal re Group, 
made up of young ucloi.s and oilier 
theatre people, have collectively 
worked out a way of presenting lire 
old play wfth a fresh perspective, 
mainly hy using file famous nlienu- 
1 ion ef foci: the old sentimental songs 
are rendered more coldly, broken lip 
in the middle; the scenes arc frozen 
and revived: llie acting is strongly 
stylized, etc. 

Later wars are not mentioned, but 
il i.s impossible not lo view this 
performance as a comment on two 
generations of war. The central con- 
cern at this time is not the establish- 
ment of the state and the saving of 
the Yisliuv from destruction, but the 
continuing sacrifice of (he sons by 
the fathers - the old and much re- 
peated motive of the Akeda (but 
Abraham's son was rescued). 

The heroics are toned down or 
even eliminated, und instead of nos- 
talgia we gel a cool und critical look 
at the necessity (tire wounded must 
be evacuated) and the futility of the 
sacrifice. If the son. a legendary 
figure in 1949, had lived, he would 
now he sending his own son into the 
Lebanese inferno, or perhaps de- 
monstrating with other parents 
against war number six - or is it 
seven? 

The trouble is that this wns never a 
very good play, nnd its impact in 
1949 did not come from its dramatic 
value but from the venerated Habi- 
niuli actors and from its closeness to 
reality as seen at the time. Although 
it still isn't a very good play, il 
remains close lo reality as wc see it. 
Its weaknesses me covered up by 
interesting direction (Sinai Peter) 
and good teamwork. The acting is 
not outstanding, but good enough. 
Another fault is that noire of the 
ideas is new. The whole problem of 
fathers anil sons, and war amt sacri- 
fice, still awaits profoundei treat- 
ment. Bill the group has done a 
respectable job, and is worth 
seeing. P 


the Israel museum 
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EXHIBITIONS 


A VANISHED WORLD: ROMAN 

VISHNIAC, PHOTOGRAPHS (until 
1 3.8&k One ui iho mosi important | 
phorog rapine documentaries of Jewish 
life in Enstorn Europe between 193d and 
1339. 

A number nt people visiting Vishniac's 
exhibiiionf. have idem I Nod themselves or 
members of rhmr families. Visitors who 
can idumily images and places which 


othvr objecis appearing in the photo- 
graphs oml aro pra pored to lend ihum, 
lira ioi|u(*lii(J in witb to "A Vanished 


\^C$V 



Smaps - closing Feb. 3 . 

Loa Nikol: Paintings - introspective exhibition 1960-1984 
Elialiu Gat •• Liimhc.ipo pmn rings 

Tha Cily Coins of Eratz Isrnol and tlm Docapnlix in the Roman Parlml 
Permananl Exhibition of Miniature Rourns - Ruth Youth Wing 
Permanent Exhibition of African Ai l — I GO masks, images and docoralivo ohjects 
Permanent Collection of Judaic a, Art and Archaeology 

Meat an Israeli Artist: Joshua Griffith and Michael Kovnor (second exhibition 
In ihesories. From Fab. 5). 

ROCKEFELLER MUSEUM 
Egypt: The Other Side of tha River 

Photography - tor children, ji the Pnloy Canter (nr. RockefollBr) 


FILMS 

Saturday, Feh. 2 nt 20.30 

FROM MAO TO MOZART (USA 1980) Director: Murray Lamar 
Tuesday. Fobrunry S at 18.00 and 20.30 and Saturday, February 9 at 20.30 
DANIEL (USA 19B3). Dir.: Sidney Lumet; with Timothy Hutton. Based on the 
acclaimed book by A.L. Doc to row, about the Rosenberg case. 

CHILDREN'S FILM 

Sun., Feh. 3. Mon., Feb. 4, Wad., Feb. 6 & Thure., Feb. 7 at 1E.30 
THE GENTLEMAN AND THE TRAMP 
Excerpts from Charlio Chaplin's best movies 

CONCERT 

Monday, February 4 nt 20.30 

HANDEL’S BIRTHDAY PARTY with the Jerusalem Consort. Programme 
includes German arias, arias from operas & oratorios, chamber & keyboard music. 

CHILDREN'S LEGENDS AND FOLKTALES 

Tuesday, Februnry 5 at 10.10 

CHILDREN AND THE ANDES P.iblo Ariel recounts his personal experiences 
wiih the "Children of the Sun" in South America with slides, music and games. 
Courtesy ol Pauline Rocanati. 

LECTURES 

Sunday, February 3 at 20.30 

THE LIFE OF THE JEWS OF POLAND AS REFLECTED IN ART tin English) 
With Dr. Halina Net ken, Harvard University 
Tuesday, February 5 at 19.00 

PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CHILDREN'S STORIES AND THEIR 
ILLUSTRATIONS with Hagit Benzimen (Youth Wing Library) 

Thursday, February 7 at 20.30 

LEONARDO MASTERPIECES FROM HIS FLOR ENTINE PERIOD 
with Dr. Avigdor W.G. Poseq (part of series on Leonardo da Vinci) 

GALLERY TALK 

Saturday, February 9 at 1 1.00 

ON 8URIAL CUSTOMS Shulamit Eisenstadt at the Rockefeller Museum 

RUTH YOUTH WING — - 

Recycling workshop Mon. and Wed. 14.00-1 7.00 and Turn. 1C.00-20.00 
Opening of "Painting Instruction in the Youth Wing" postponed lilt Feb. 12. 
"Fluctuations in Creativity over a Lifetime" - course for art teachers, students 
and adults. Registration now, Tel. (02) €33278 

Courses in painting in aquarelle, oils, flower arranging end ethnic embroidery; 
intensive course in silkscreen. 

GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH 

Museum: Sun., Mon., Wed.. Thura., Fri. at 1 1 .00; also Sun. at 15.00; Tues. at 16.30 

Archaeology Galleries: Monday ai 15.00 

Shrine of the Book: Tuesday at 15.00 

Judalca and Ethnography Galleries: Thursday at 15.00 

Rockefeller Museum: Friday at 1 1.00 ' 

VISITINQ HOURS — — 

T a,,l * r, “ and Shrtn “ of the Book! Sun., Man., Wed., Thun. 10 00— 
17.0°! TUBS. 16.00-r22.00 (Shrine 10.00— 22.00)j Fri, 4. Sat. 10.00—14 OO 
L>brary> Sun^ Mon.. Wad., Thurs. 10.00— 17 J30| Tues. 16.00—20.00 
Qraph cs Study Roomi Sun., Mon., Wed., Thurs., Frt. 11.00— 13.00 ■ 

rues. 16 . 00 — 20.00 1 

00-^1 7*0 o'”** 11 nB S un -< Thurs. 0.30— 13.Q0; 

■sms "s oj^ifss" Mon ■ , tum - w * d - T,,t,ra - Jo.oo-17.00, 

Si** 4 ’ Tbun - Tu - 

SESSS.'SE'JfttSr 1 w * d - TBU,S - 

Conitruotiun work may temporarily prevent access to snma naileries 
Ttekats for Saturday, available in advance at the Museum and at tha Kla‘im 
tlckot agency, Jerusalem, and Rococo in Tel Aviv 
The museum keeps Its doors open with the help o( its friend Ambassador Ruth 
| Lewis Farkas. Feb. 3-9. 
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THE SITUATION Musirated ap- 
pears hopeless: you are losing 366- 
2X3. with tiles left in the bag. 
However, a careful analysis of the 
board reveals tliat vour chances of 
winning are really not that hud - that 
in fact, if y«»u play it right, you ean’l 
lose. 

Your rack is AFIIOSTY, you to 
play. Your opponent has six letters, 
hidden from view. Analysis follows. 

THE FIRST factor you will have 
noticed is that (lie 0 is as yet iinpkty- 
ed - which means your opponent has 
it. (In real game conditions, you 
would undoubtedly he aware that 
the 0 is still lurking. Most players 
are paranoid enough about the 0 to 
worry about it throughout the 
game). 

Immediately, of course, you seek 
out the Us - and you know he has 
one. And only two Ss have been 
played; so you have on \ mid he has 
unc. 

In this situation, it becomes 
worthwhile, even necessary, to take 


Joes for 
thy coxa 

SCRABBLE 
Sam Orbaum 


the lime to count As, Es. Is and Os to 
determine the vowel support of liis 
Q-U (and S) combination. 

By now, his rack has become more 
evident: five of the letters are 
OUSI I; the sixth is a consonant. The 
only danger on this board pattern is 
if the consonant is a P (for EQUIP at 
5 E-I) or a D (for SQUID at O JO-14— 
which would give you a magnificent 
spot for your S and a 90-point-plus 
play, but you would still lose.) With 
the Ps anti Ds all played, you can feel 
quite certain that Kite Q is unplay- 
able. 


DESPITE a deficit of 83 points, you 
can still win by maximizing the value 
of each of your letters, hy playing nut 
slowly. 

Play the S first, at the most 
dangerous spot you can find, to 
minimize the damage of your oppo- 
nent's S. Plan your subsequent 
moves for each letter. 

Recommended plays: 

1) JOES (C 7-10), for 1 1 points; 

2) FOR (F ltl-12), for 30 points; 

3) THY (N 4-6). for 42 points; 

4) COXA (1 7-UI), for 15 points. 

The 08 points you score from these 

four turns, plus the extra 20 for the 
stranded Q, would give you 401 . 

In contrast, your opponent - his 
full rack was CHOUS - can hardly 
muster 36 points. 

An even more formidable chal- 
lenge than that of coining from be- 
hind an 83-point deficit to win this 
game is to take the other hand, with 
its 83-point lead, and win. Even with 
bothracksopen.canyoudoit? □ 
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| Tet, (031 737121 __ , -r-v, ,,n/, 

TEL AVIV RESTAURANTS TEL AVIV TOURS 


\ (031 737121 

RESTAURANTS 


|pl 3 

SL 
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i>. Fn. Uu'.iness lunch (nr SB .00 
Every Snturd.iy .iftcmonn 
U.I. YOU CAN EAT for SB, 50 


, rsmAH KfDUMIM, 01.0 JAFFA . 

CHINESE RESTAURANT tel. (03) 820460 

AL L-YOUCAN-f: AT OpOil ovory noon -3 |ti 



RUMANIAN GRILL SPECIALITIES 

RESTAURANT 


TEL AVIV 
MUSEUMS 




TEinviv muiEum 


* U! ,c 

CAME RETT A — E. Heifetz, clarinets E. Gruber, cellos M. Bogulavsky, piano. 
Works by Beetbotfert, Bralutu. The Monthly Concert at Reduced Price. 

Sat., Feb, 2 at 8.3Q prrt. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

SILK ROAD — AN EVENING WITH YEHUDIT RAVITZ TUes., Febl 5 at 9 pm 
|J4 INCHTREMOLO combining theatre, dance & vocals. Wed., Fep. 6 at B.3Qpm 

CINEMA . . ' 

. THE HOLY INNOCENTS- (Spain, 1984, -In colour, 103 min., In Spanish with 
Hebrew A English subtitles). Oaily at 4.30,7.30, 9.30 pmiSat. at 7.30,9.30 pm 

HELENA RUBINSTEIN PAVILlbN 

6 Tatrtt St.. Tet. (03) 299790. VISitlnB hours: Sun.— Thurs. 10 am— 1 pm, 


(fell FMuSy l5 " , '“ LI AST - OUALITIE, ACCUMULATED 




$95 4 days/3 nights - on 
bed and breakfast basis 
including panoramic 
sightseeing day. 

$149 4 dayB/3 nights - on 
X half board basis with 2 
M full days of touring in 
‘ Cairo, 

$359 8 days/ 7 nights on half 
board basis with 5 full 
^ days of touring In Cairo. 
Luxor and Aswan in 
first class hotels. 

; ★Supplement for 
de luxe hotel In Cairo 
only $100. — 
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IDA K I MCI IE 

ART GALJ TITY 
TEL AVIV HILTON 
JBE-JY Ta.:o3-844aaa E=xt. sosi 
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CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 


Problem No. 3210 
YOHANAN AFEK, Tel Aviv. 
4th prize, The Problemist, 1079 



■JV VVhllc Id play «cd win (5-5) 
i SOLUTIONS, Problem No.3208 
(Comay). l.Ba3 R7b2 2.Bg4 e2l 
3.Be2a6l 4.Bh5l[ a5 5.Bg4l a4 6.Be2 
84-7.Bg4 Ral 8.Bb2 Kbl 9.Bf5 Ka2 

• ;• 1?-Kc2 Rel , U.Bd3l Re3 12.Bc4 

Rb? 13.Bd5, and wins. 

, EUROPEAN JUNIOR 

'■ iy 1 ’ ISRAEL representative Gadi Rekh- 
hs tied- for 8ttfj In the European 
.. Junior Championship, held in Gro-, 

• , Holland. Rekhlis garnered- 
f in points out ojf .J3 games. Ip the 
re gnal round he defeated Alfonso 

v 1 ^- Romero of Spain, the runner-up of 
v ' ‘if^yeitf.ThetlUewentid Sweden’s 

• a; - rbnijnand Helers. who garnered 


points out of 13 games. Third place 
went to the representative of the 
Soviet Union. 

YARKONI CLUB INAUGURATED 
ON JANUARY 20 a new club was 
inaugurated at the Bikurei Haitim 
Youth Centre in Tel Aviv, named 
after the late Yeshayahu (Shaike) 
Yarkoni, an ardent chess enthusiast. 
Hie club was established by the 
Yarkoni family, who donated Yar- 
koni’s life insurance money. Present 
at the opening ceremony were Tel 
Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat, singer 
Yafa Yarkoni (Shaike’s widow) and 
his daughters. Leaders in the present 
tournament of the club, after the 
second round, were IGM Yair 
Kraidman, FM Eliahu Shvldler and 
,NM Mosho Cna’an with 2 points 
each. 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
MATCH 

THE WORLD Championship 
match entered 1985 the way it left 
1984 - with the score 5-1 in favour of 
Karpov. Despite a shar)» tactical 
melee in game 36, which seemed to 

* be swinging in Kasparov’s favour, 
Karpov again displayed his brilliant 
resourcefulness and 1 pulled /out a 

• draw..-’ ' 'ife-'.iSv c C 

KASPAROV • KARPOV 

36th game bflhe match 
l.d4 Nf$ 2.c4 c6 3.NI3 d5 4.Nc3 
Be7 S.BgS h6 6;Bh4 0-0 7.e3 b6 
8.Be2 Bb7 9.Rcl dc4 10.Bc4 Nbd7 
11.0-0 c5 12.dc5 Nc5 13,Qe2 a6 
14.Rfdl Oe8 15:NeS b5 16.Nb5 ab5 
17.Bb5 Ba6 18.Rc5 Bc5 19.BA6 Qa4 
20.BI8 gf6 21.fibfQa2 22.Nd7 Be7l 
23.Qg4 Kh8 24.NL8 B18 25.QD Be7 ■ 
26.Bc4 Qa7.27.Oh5 Kg7 28.0g4 K(8 


29.. BO RdBI 30.Rcl Qh8 3I.Rc2 f5 
32.Qc2 Kg7 33.g3 Rc8 34.h3 Rc2 
35,Qc2 Bf6 36.b3 Qb4 37.Qdl Qc3 
38.Kg2 Qc6. 39..Kh2 Oc5 40.Be2 
Be7 41.Kg2 Qc6. Draw. 

BRITISH ZONAL 
GMs John Speelman and Nigel 
Short tied for Hist in thfe Zone la 
qualifying tournament held in ! 
Brighton. Thus they both advance to I 
the Interzonal cycle, scheduled for | 
late spring. Zone la comprises Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland and 
Guernsey. The winners garnered 6Vk i 
points out of 9 games. I 

CHANDLER CARTON 

Le4c5 2.Nf3Nc63.d4cd44.Nd4 
Nfti 5.Nc3 d6 6.Bg5 e6 7.Qd2 Be7 
8.O-0-O 0-0 9,Nb3.a6 10.Bf6 gf6 
ll.Be2 b5 12.Bh5 b4 13.Ne2 a5 
14. KbJ. Qb6 15.h4 a4 16.Nbcl Ne5 
17.Qh6 Kh8 18.f4 No4 19 ( Nd4 e5 
20.Nf5 B£5 21.ef5 Na3 22.ba3 ba3 
23.Nb3 ab3 24.ab3 Qc5 25.Rh3 Rfc8 
26,Rd2 o2 27.Kal e4 28.C3 Bf8. 
White resigns. 

BRILLIANT TOUCH 
, ', White- Kgl; Q&3; Ra5, Rfl; Bli5; 
Pc2, c3, d4, e5, g2, h2. (11) ■ 

; Black - Kc?; Qc7; Rd8, Re7; Bc6; 

. Pb7, 04,85,66, g7, h7. (1 1) 

l.Ra8 Kd7 2;Qe71 Black resigns. 
(Lanka- Barjdza, Alma Ata, 1983). 

artofattack 

White - Kbl;; Qb3; Rhl: Bd2; 
No4, Ng3; Po2, c2; e4, g5, h4, (It) 

; Black- Kc8;Qc7; Rd8; Bb7, Bg7; 

. Na4; Pa6, b2 l b4, : e6; g6 l h7. (12) 

1 Black to playi 

1 , 1.-Nc3 2.3c3 (2-Kb2 Ne4) 2 - bo 
3.Nb6 Kb8 4,Ne2 Qh2l White te- 
ams. (SigurjonssQti - Jacobsen, ■ Nor- 
dic Tourri ament, 1983). • i.a 
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ri „. Beth Hatefutsoth 

Nahum Golclrminn Museum of the Jewish Diasporii 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon., Tun., Thurs. 10 am— 5 pm; 1/Ved. 10 am— 9 pm. 
Friday and Saturday - closed. 

Organized toura must be prearranged (Sun. -Thun. 9 am-1 pm, (03)426161 1 
Photo Archives; Sun,, Thurs. 0.30 am— 12.30 pm; Tubs. 9.30 am— 2.30 pm 
parmanenl Exhibit and Chronosphero — The main aipecta of Jewish life In the 
Diaspora, presented through the most advanced graphic & audlo-viuial techniques 

EXHIBITIONS 

1. World of Yesterday Jews In England 10 70 — 1920 

2. "The Jewish Heritage in the Eye of the Camera" — Pholo exhibition based 
on the worldwide photo contest 

3. "The enigma of the Calaravo Manoroth" 

EVENTS 

1. Jewish Music In Israet - the 40’si Mediterranean Music — A.U. Boskovleh 
Lecturen Dr. Avner Bahat. Sun., Feb. 3 at 10 am ("B’nai Zion" Auditorium) 
For members of Friends Association only. 

2. Screening of the fnmi "The House In Carp street". 

In German with Hebrew subtitles. Sun., Fab. 3 at B.30 pm. 

Admission feat ISlOOOi for members of Friends Association: isaoo. 

court.,, of ^ banlc leumi ■nm'i pia 

3. "Poets of the Yemenite Jewry In Hebrew Literature today" Lecturer: Joseph 


Halavy. (In the framework of the lecture series: "Jews of Vernon in Litera- 
ture and Art", In cooperation with "Eele Betemar" and School of Jewish 
Studies, Tel Aviv university.) Monday, February 4 at 7 pm. 

4. The Jaws and the European Influenea on the Ottoman Empire 
Lecturart Dr. Zvl Catglle. Wednesday; February 6 el 4 pm. 

8. The Jews In Hungarian Literature - on the occasion of the publication of 
Itamar-Yaoz-Kest's new anthology of Hungarian poetry. 


Beth Hatefutsoth is located on the campus of Tel Aviv University (Gate 2), 
Klaumer St., Ramat Aviv, Tal. (03) 426161 . 

Buses: 13, 24, 25, 27, 46, 40, 74, 7B, 274, 672. 
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TAKE THE SPIRIT DF ISRAEL HOME WITH YOU 1 


The Israel Experience 
Will Make You Feel a Part of Israel! . 

A Spectacular Mulli-Media Show All About Israel, 
and what Israel is All About! 

^ Fascinating Entertainment ol the SO's 
N ■ 51 Projectors • Breathtaking Special Effects 
■ A Giant Screen ■ A Lifelike Quadrophonic Sound System 
Before or After the Show, Free Entry to an Exciting Exhibit ol 
Israeli Export Jewellery. 

Open 7 Days a Week, Showtimes 9 a.m. 12, 2, 6, 8 9 p m 
4 Pasteur Street, | at the Entrance to Old-Jaffa ^ 

Reservations: N Tel: 03-636106, 836506 


"The Israel Experience” 
See It All at the Old Jaffa Mall 


APTS. RENTALS 


DUIER APARTmEOTS 
EllRT 


a,, ¥ . 


$10 per person In a double room I 
you'll en|oy your holiday at 
a bargain price 

We have 48 studios and apaxisnents 1 
with 2 h 5 beds: 

Our prices Include room cleaning ■ 
and daily towel changes. All studios 
and .ajutfbnents we fully furnished . 
wirh: air conditioning, refrigerator. 

aai, kltchon utensils and telephones 
m the rooms. 1 • • > • 

Th'fl apartmeliul that give you : 
the pleasure of feeling at fame « 
with the advantage of 
hotel service 


TjZOFlt ^ (.TEC ENT E R W °^ e n j ^| 8 1 Ella t 


RESTAURANTS 



JERUSALEM is In for a treat. On 
February 13, over a thousand young 
musicians will assemble in the capital 
for a two-ilay music marathon. The 
20 bands participating will congre- 
gate at Binyenei Ha'uma, and begin 
their performances at the Jerusalem 
Theatre after lunch, continuing in 
the afternoon, evening and next 
morning. Prof. Jimmy Reynolds and 
Dr. Donald Huntsbcrger, of the 
Eastman School of Music, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., will hold workshops with 
individual bands and their conduc- 
tors, and additional concerts will be 
given on the afternoon of the 14th in 
schools, community centres, army 
camps, the central bus station, the 
Ben-Yehuda Mall and the Clal Cen- 
' ire. If the spell of unseasonably fine 
weather breaks, Ihe open-air per- 
formances will have to be cancelled. 

The date of the event, which was 
fixed because the Jerusalem Theatre 
was not free earlier, happens to be 
the 25th birthday of the Jerusalem 
Youth B^vnd. It made its first public 
nppea ranee (on Jaffa Road) on 
February 13, I960 and was presented 
with its flag by the then mayor, 
Mordcchai Ish-Shalom. 

The official hosts will be the Jcru- 
snlcm Youth Bands (or “Youth 
Orchestras," as the announcement 
culls them), but the execution of this 
fimhilions programme is the work of 
u number of organizations and in- 
stitutions involved in music educa- 
tion and social activities. 

All the logistics arc in the capable 
hands of the Municipality’s Youth, 
Sports and Social Activities Depart- 
ment. The Ministry of Education 
and Culture has given its blessing to 
the occasion and has asked head- 
teachers In release the pupils from 
lessons on ihe two days. Malan 
(acronym for Mifal Tarbut V’Oma- 
nut lu’Nour) is arranging for its 
Naliiimil Youth Orchestra to per- 
form ol the final concert on Thurs- 
day a Hernoon. 

The Music Foundation of Chicago 
is financing part of Dr. Huntshcr- 
gcf's trip with the Jerusalem Found- 
ation contributing pari of the generul 
budget. But ns neither the Education 
Ministry nor the Jerusalem Munici- 


Home Plus, 9 Helene Hamalka, 
Jenialem, Tel. 222692, open daily 
except Shabbat, 9 a.m. to 1 H .m. 
(Visa). 

[T IS HARD to -believe that what 
Israel needs at the moment is, 'yet. 
another cple dairy, restaurant ,- or 
indeed that such an enterprise could 
succeed al a lime when we are all 
ostensibly tightening our belts. . 

■ And yet this new restaurant, situ- 
a ted on a side street and thus all but 
invisible to . the, casual, pedestrian, 

was almost entirely full, late one 

weekday afternoon when we droo- 
ped by U> try if ou|, ; ' - 

One aspect of its success, despite 
wnat I said above, may be Its loca- 
lion, nekt door to the Broadrastine 
Authortty.We did seen few “stars”.' 
of the 'Jiille; screen.) ThO place is 
decorated to within an Inch of its life 1 
and it is indeed a pleasant place to. 

Another attraction may to the fact . 
h i! hav n& lu » ch ' or coffee or 
whatever, you cap buy a \Very nice 
selection Ofckkes.cheewwnhHfr—t. ■< 

ly 


Band aid 


MUSIC & MUSICIANS 
Yohanan Boehm 

pality (nor any other municipality for 
(hat matter) has money to spare, the 
sizeable budget lias been under writ- 
ten by the Rothschild Foundation. 

THERE WAS a great deal of soul- 
searching in the Rothschild Founda- 
tion as to whether the money might 
not be used for more worthwhile 
long-term purposes, such as the ac- 
quisition of instruments. But the 
final conclusion was that precisely at 
this time, when everybody is preoc- 
cupied with the dismal economic 
situation and the cuts in all areas - 
they are being fell especially badly in 
the field of music education - an 
event like this would be the best 
prescription for raising the spirits of 
the young, their teachers, and the 
communities involved. 

Among the bands participating 
are those which have already made 
much positive publicity for Israel at 
international competitions and 
gatherings over the past 10-15 years, 
but there are also many bands from 
development towns and small com- 
munities that could not afford even 
the expense of a bus for the journey 
to and from Jerusalem. 

THIS BAND extravaganza will not 
be a competition, nor will any prizes 
be distributed. The underlying prin- 
ciple is educational. The newer 
bands will have the opportunity to 
listen to their older brothers. Con- 
ductors will have the chance to meet, 
exchange ideas, compare each 
other’s methods - all in a comradely 
spirit and with constructive inten- 
tions. 

Panels of experts; led by 
Reynolds, Huntsbcrger and local 
conductors will he on hand to listen 
ancUo advise, with a view to advanc- 
ing musical output and artistic per- 
formance. Long post arc Ihe days 


Daily 

made 

MATTERS OF TASTE 
Halm S hapiro • 

,facl, three or even fbur people could 
easily have made a first course of the 
large- supply of cold- cooked strine 
beans carrots; cauliflower, bools 
heart and asparagus, 
oge her wuh tuua, lettuce and 
covered with a very 
acceptable vinaigrette;,, nicely fin- 
voured with mustard/ • 

ye t- bespit*; the generous 
SsA.'f*’ 1 ' I'kU -that 
; ■ Agen a: blt rhorh 

SfiSfc.W- fresh'. Vegetables.. 
Perhaps a large raw mnshroom of a ;• 


wlii'ii ;i vmiih kind was only an| j, 
1 Idl'd L , "i»d dlniliili III plav a’t pop u . 
hi open -ait events, with interior 
instillments and no money even for 


TIM- Hlti HUI-AK came in 1977, 
when tin- Music l-uimdulinn of Chi- 
cago sent Pmf. William I). Revellinf 
Aim Artwi . Michigan, to this emm- 
try u> hold the I irsi conductors’ semi- 
nar al the Jerusalem Music Centre 
ami conduct the first massed hand 
concci i at the YMt.'A sports ground. 

I he l cheat sal was unforgettable. 

It was a blazing July day, but a 
si t illicit whirlwind blew Rcvclli's 
music-stand and most of the hands- 
men's sheet music right across the 
field. It wits it remarkable sight as 
ymmgstets rusl ?il around collecting 
Iheir scores, some of which had lobe 
retrieved from the lop of the wire 
fence where they had been impaled. 
Many things have changed since 
then. 

The ensemble, hastily put 
together as n guinea-pig for seminar 
purposes, hns developed into the 
National Band, which consists of 
60-70 players chosen from all over 
the country, the majority from de- 
velopment towns and smaller com- 
munities. Three meetings a year 
under guest conductors and Israeli 
directors have raised the level of 
performance to undreamed-of 
heights. 

The whole standard of bands has 
changed accordingly, and regular 
seminars (arranged by Matan and 
the Israel Band Federation) arc a 
constant source of inspiration and 
education for conductors and in- , 
strumcntalists alike. A Central 
Music Librury in Acco is open to all 
comers. Fed by American donors.il 
contains well over I, IKK) scores and 
other material. . 

The 21) bands taking port in llio 
coming marathon were selected 
from no less (him 60 youth bands 
existing all over the country. Tlicir 
cheerful soil nil will demonstrate the 
best of our Israeli clianieteristies: the 
harder the times, the more deter- 
mined we lire hi ent ry oil and over- 
come our difficulties. d 


case the quiche was not enough, a 
salad was served alongside. 

Meanwhile, my companion was 
Inckling ii huge ovenproof dish of 
broccoli gruiindc, resting on what 
nppenrcil to he a erOoo. Here, the 
crust was rather nice. The vegetable 
itself was excellent. 

Though we were fur from hungry 
ftl this point, we felt that we should 
try the desserts. After a careful 
perusal of the menu, I recalled that I 
nml seen u little goblet topped with 
creutn going past a few moments 
earlier. This, ll transpired, wos n 
|iear cooked in wine, one of my 
favourite desserts, and I ordered it 
Instantly. 

The pear was delicious and had' 
the advantage of milking ntc feci that 
I was not really indulging myself- 

My compunlon tried the strawber- 
ry pic. Analysis from the ground up 
revealed n crisp, if rather tough ► 
crust, a very pleasant layer of 
lard, fresh and firm, then ‘dome 
slightly sour strawberries topped 
i w*th jel(y and whipped cream. The 
overall conclusidn: pleasant* but no* 
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THERE HAVE been visiting au- 
thorities from the United States and 
from Britain who have given demon- 
strations of baroque dance here. So 
it was good to confirm that Israel too 
hns its notable exponent: Amira 
Mayroz. At the Tel Aviv Museum on 
January 22, her reconstructions of 
the "style galante" were as convinc- 
ing and entertaining as anything 
from abroad. 

Indeed, the occasion was not just a 
demonstration but a fully-fledged 
performance, though it involved 
only two dancers and two musicians. 

The stage was set with items of 
furniture that were appropriate for 
the period: wide-armed chairs to 
allow for a man’s Haired coat or the 
panniers of a woman’s dress; a tall, 
lit candle near a little harpsichord 
and a table with a decanter and 
glasses from which the musicians 
sipped. 

The musicians - harpsichordist 
Shimon Rokmnn and flautist Pieter 
van Houwelingeti - wore black wigs 
and white blouses, and when the two 
dancers, Mayroz and David Rapo- 
port, appeared, their costuming en- 
hanced their manners and justified 
the evening’s title "Aristocrats of 
Baroque.” 

One costume in particular, worn 
by Rapoport, first seen in a tableau 
pose, elicited a burst of applause. It 
was very reminiscent of an early 
print of le Roi Soldi, Louis XIV, 
with a well-plumed hat, a sort of 
little thigh-length crinoline, 
breeches, stockings and shoes. And 
Mayroz in her changes of costume 
could have steppped out of the pages 
of a history of costume. 

For all this, compliments must go 
to Lydia Pincus-Gany, Berta 
Kwartcz, Mordechai Faivelovitch, 


Local baroque 



Amira Mayroz and David Rapoport in " Aristocrats of Baroque” 


DANCE / Dora Sowden 


Lilian Bershavsky and Chaya Niv. 
Yet chief praise goes to the dunpfcrs 
for the way they carried their finery 
in dance - and even in sitting down. 

The elegance and grace of the 
social and courtly dancing, the quite 
intricate steps - really prototypes of 
what became jet6, plifi, cabriole, 
sissonne. even pirouette and other 
classical moves as we know them - 
made this an exceptional and charm- 
ing hour. 

It is worth noting how soothing 


was the volume of recorder and flute 
and harpsichord without amplifica- 
tion in ou* noise-torn world. The 
sonatas (really suites by later mea- 
sure) of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
George Frederick Handel and Dome- 
nico Scarlatti, all born in the same 
years, were well chosen for this ter- 
centenary occasion. 


ONE COULD call the programme 
offered by the Batsheva Company at 
the Ohel Shem Theatre in Tel Aviv 


(January 24) the making of a dance. 
Visiting choreographer Mark Morris 
- in brown baggy shorts, blue shirt, 
red cardigan, white socks, black san- 
dals, his shock of curly hair unruly 
round his bright face - illustrated 
through the dancers how he built his 
Canonical Studies (music: Bach) and 
dances in 314 time (music: Brahms) 
from one move to ensemble - 

This, and his answers to questions, 
gave the public an illuminating idea 
of his methods and made one eager 
for what he will do for the Bach 
tercentenary in March, when the 
Batsheva Company will collaborate 
with the Israel Chamber Orchestra. 
(The translator between audience 
and choreographer was Siki Kol.) 

Of specinl interest was the com- 
parison and contrast made possible 
by the inclusion of Ohad Naharin's 
Innostres in the programme. Where 
Naharin seemed concerned mainly 
with the shapes of movement he 
could make with human bodies, 
Morris put the accent on the human 
bodies shaping the movements he 
devised. 

THE Batsheva Company has 
opened a school in Ramie - with an 
enrolment already of 100 pupils. Al 
a ceremony attended by the mayor 
(January 21) the company gave a 
demonstration class. There will in- 
itially be two teachers for ballet, 
and for jazz. 

WHEN THE Kibbutz Dance Com- 
pany stages Peter and the Wolf in 
Acre on February 12, the text will be 
in Arabic. Performances in Jeru- 
salem, Tel Aviv and elsewhere at 
Inter dates will be in Hebrew. 
UNDER THE auspices of the 
Dance Library, a video-taped film 
has been made of excerpts from 


ballets and other dance, suitable for 
showing in schools. The excerpts 
were chosen by Anne Wilson 
Wangh. who also wrote the text in 
English. It has been translated into 
Hebrew by Gioru Manor, who 
speaks it in the film. The editing was 
done by Moshe Forman. 


LEAH AND DOV Harpaz, both 
strong supporters of the Dance Lib- 
rary of Israel, have been recent visi- 
tors here from New York. During 
their stay, Leah Harpaz, a former 
dancer, gave dance therapy for the 
elderly at Ashdol Ya’acov. As the 
daughter of ardent Zionists, she 
spoke Hebrew in New York before 
she went to school and learned En- 
glish. Dov Harpaz is the translator 
into Hebrew of Doris Humphrey’s 
book The Making of a Dance. 


ONE OF the most noted teachers of 
classical ballet, Richard Gibson, is 
here on one of liis periodic visits for 
the Bat-Dor Studios. He has given 
up his own studios in Snn Francisco 
and moved to New Yorlf . 


THE THIRD "USA International 
Ballet Competition” in Jackson. 
Mississippi, is to be held during the 
lost fortnight of June 1986. The orga- 
nizers nre already drawing the atten- 
tion of prospective participants and 
spectators to the lime and place. 

This competition ranks witli the 
Varna, Helsinki and Moscow com- 
petitions ns the foremost in the 
world. Al the second competition in 
19R2 Jeannette Oldman was a mem- 
ber of the panel of judges. 

The address for further informa- 
tion is Mississippi Ballet Internation- 
al, Inc., P.O. Box 55791. Jackson, 
Mississippi , 392 16-1791. □ 
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Dizengoff 
Square 'Hotel 


2 Zaroenhoff St., (03) 296181 
There’s only one hotel In the 
“center*' of Tel Aviv - the new 
3 -star Dizengoff Sq. Hotel Steps 
away from the hub of Tel Aviv’s 
day and night life, we offer lovely 
Accomodations all with carpeting, 
bathroom facilities, a ircondj Honing 
A heating, telephone & radio. 
Single; SIS B + B; Double; S26 


"with this ad -10% OFF 
^weekends - 25% discount 


IONA 


DON'T INVEST, 
RENT IN 


APARTMENT HOUSE | 
NE VANYA /1227H 

Phone: 053-3 1348 


The residence of high standard right on the heath, 
having reception dusk and switchboard in the toh 
by. Luxurious ?.'/?. room apartments with private 
phone as wall electronic, alarm system provided 
in e.ieii apartment. Hot water service and central 
hunting included in the rent. 

Duration of lea so hy mutual agreement. 

P.nnphlet with detailed information available. 

1 Baruch Bum Street, cornet ?.G .labotimky Avo. 
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Jerusalem 

UINMFITKP TO! IBS 

Ton Hyland Vhlton. (.'nine and see ihiM.cncr- 

al Israel Orphan* Home for Girls, Jcrn-.alem. 

nntl its niRitlfnld iicllvilles ;iml ImpressivL'Iy 


IIAOAS.SA.il ~ Guided Umrnf nil insialliilkins 
* I lnurly lours hI Kiryal flnJ.iv.ah and I [rniiv 
ssih Ml. Scopus. * Irfurroaikin. icvcrs.H ions: 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in Lnjilfch nl 1 1 and II ii.m (inin 
AdrtiinMr-nlnn lliilldinjt. fiiviil R;mi C'jmnus. 
Buses ■JuntllH. 

2. Mtimil Svnpm inurs II h.iu. Imm l lie 
Hrnnfm;in Kcivpiinn (Vnirc. Sherman Jlnilil- 
inj; Uuscs 1 * nnil 2Rln|.isls|iin. hill I her del oils: 
Tel. U2-XHZH(*f . 

AMIT WOMEN (farmi-Hy Arm-rFran Mlrmchl 
Women). t-K-c Mum till)! filin'. - S AIL 11 UI 
Street, Jenis.dein. Id. IQ-AW222. 


Tel Aviv 

CONDUCTED TOUtUi 

AMIT WOMEN < formerly American Ml/raclil 
Women). Free Morning Tours- Tel Aviv, Tel. 


lours, call reservuliuns: Tel Aviv, 2.SAI pir,. 

Haifa 

Wlint’s On In Haifa, dial 04-MQMfl 

Other On Ires 

VISIT THE WEI /.MANN HOUSE, RE- 
IIOVUT. t he Wci/iuunn House is open 
Suiidiiv l hursiljy. Ill i.ni.sVIll p m.; closed 
on Friday. S.nurd:iv and holidays, l-atr gnmp 


NfTYin ISRAEL 
1 6 Shmuel Hanagid, (erusalem 

STUDENTS 
from North America 

Interested in being employed as 

COUNSELORS 

This Summer 

for 

UAHC (Reform) 

Youth Educational Tour Programs In Israel 
or 

Children and Youth Summer Camps In the USA 

Mease phone (02) 240195 for Information and applications 
Interviews being held February 4th - 7th 


' :• ~Tax FREE for reluming residents & new immigrants. - 
GE * Ait AN A * CA I.ORIC » SA UTtR * MIEI.E • /, VC. ’ MAYtAC • FISH ER 
The largesi selection of electrical Amur appliances with service in Israel 

- tadiran ‘phot • crystal * cokstructa • 

rpg7>gONAl l SiLORA • RANCO • TELEM* ETC. 

I iMPtjlRTS-jCOURTFOIIS - PCTenMti cc ?YirF - 
Warn m CONVEMEW TERMS POSSIBLE 

; Electro Bait ToU02)333sl4 l5<dem I 


RENTACAR 

ZOtAE © 


Ui Kifi(jD,.vi(l St Oi! 2.SAd£>!» 
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World War II, 6 Or Hshaim, Jewish Quarter 
Old Gly. Sun.-Thur. , 9 am. -4 p.m. 

Sir Isaac and Lad) Edith Wolfson Museum ar 
Helchal Shlomo: Permanent Exhibition of 
Judalca. Diorama Room: History of Jewish 


Id Aviv 
MUSEUMS 

Tfl Avh Museum. Exhibit! ono: Desian lot 
Uixtililetl IVtMUix. /.jiiitsky. A Re troche live. 


landscape paintings; Permanent Collection of 
Judalca. Art and Archeology; Photography, 
for children (Paley Centre near Rockefeller 
Museum). 


People. 

Caucasian Carpet Exhibition ul the L, A. Mayer 
Memorial Institute for Islamic Arl, 2 Manat- 
mach Si., Jerusalem, Tel. 661291/2. Visiting 
Hours: Sun.-Thur JO-1; 3.30-6. Sat. 10-1 fbus 


Galleries 

Mlshkenot Sha'ananim, J. Robert Fisher Hall. 
Lea Nlkcl, Works on Paper, Sun.-Thur. II 
a.m.*l p.m.; 4-6 p.m. Fri. 1 1 n.m.-l p.m. 


Haifa 

MUSEUMS 

The Keulren and Edith Htchl Museum m J-faila 
University ix upun daily except Fridays 10 


Other Centres 

llaiorcH, Wilfrid Israel Museum. Jochanan 
Ucn-Jmiciv, wnier-cihuux and painted scufo- 
lure, 2h.|.-2J.2.8.V VMilnjj huun,; Sat. 10-12; 
5-6.31). During week after coordination by Tel.' 


B ®*® 1 * 1 ® 11 *****^^**** Tallt Productions present: MHHM 

RICHARD CLAYDERMAN 

^hbBGld^uKar 6 memb0r 0rCh6S,fa 8 NEW PR0GRAMME - 6uea star; Nicola, de Argalis 

aias: 

t5^m£S: _ Hadra "' Tal - ° 3 - 248787: - Klslm, Tel. 02-234081; Haifa - Kppat Haifa, 

Klai Zamor. &rLrn«l« weTiuu^ Yamaha piano, courtesy of 


moda >fi furniture _J 
First class 
workmanship 
and materials 
with an excellent 
choice of 

designs, await 
your Inspection. 


I'D Yn 

dolphin 


designs, await * Sultas • Dining Hoorn Suites • Children's Furniture 

you. Inspection. sLounge Suites • Salon Wall Futures • Sideboards 

SHOWROOMS: S3 Sokolov St., Herzllya. j, 


The Finest 
Top-Quality 
Modern 
Furniture 


Tel. 052-81663. 


Man 

TAX-FREE SERVICE 
FORNEWOUH 

Special discount for 
cashpaymenL 
Authorized agents for 
Amcor, Tadiran, G.E., 
Amana, personal import, 
also cars. 

Open Sunday till Thursday; 
9a.m.-lp.m.,4-7p,m. 

170 Ben yehuda St. (First Floor), 
1 Tel Aviv, 

TeL 03-23661 8j 03-223165. 

__ ughMSW 

RECOGNIZE AND HEAL 
-YOURSELF BY THE 
. POWER OF THE SPIRIT 


Tomorrow, Saturday, Fab 2 

BRIGHTON BEACH 

memoirs 

1 8.30 p.m. 

teibele and her demon 


french Rouim^* 

comedy 

T bANCM P CHopt 
Taavta,; (last parfor.rrra'nce): 



Don't taka chance/ 

" THE jektJSALKM POST:MACAZlNE ' 



mishkenot 

sha’ananim 


The Jewish Publication 
Society o# America 
and mlshkenot 
sha'ananim 

cordially Invito the public 
to a reading and discussion 
in English by 
Yehuda Amlchni and 
Hlllel Hatkln 
on the occasion of the 
publication by the 
Jewish Publication Society 
of the book by YEHUDA AMICHAI 
In English translation 
THE WORLD 18 A ROOM 
• 8.30 p.m. 

Thursday, February 7, 1985 
.. • mlahkenot sha'ananim, 

:J. Robert Fisher Hall 


tel. 332462 
ri >is Place is differen 




* r j J CMiNMt rooo wo • • ■ 

Chinsts food and 
Xupply confer. 

Chtm. food to UM out o. •« 

M : Ibfv Gablrol;. Tol. 267822. 
;$ t fn.iTf) i ur.9>$Fi‘l. 84. 
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CLIFFORD COHEN is probably 
already thankful that the officials of 
his synagogiiL* dismissed him for tell- 
ing jokes in his sermons which con- 
tained sexual innuendoes and for 
failing to curry out his pastoral duties 
in a manner befitting his calling. And 
he must be even more grateful to the 
industrial tribunal which met in spe- 
cial session to consider his claim for 
wrongful dismissal. 

Even though his claim was re - j 
jected, the ensuing national and in-^ 
ternational publicity, which has w < 
now lasted for weeks and shows no 
signs of abating, has launched him 
on a new career - as a cabaret 
entertainer. 

Cohen, now dubbed "the Ribald 
Rabbi,” was booked to appear at a 
small theatre in Hamstead for an 
experimental four-night engage- 
ment. So successful was it, with 
every seat in the North-West Lon- 
don theatre sold, that a fifth per- 
formance was quickly scheduled. 
That, loo, was sold out. 

The opening night was successful 
beyond his wildest dreams. Until 
then, the rabbi and his partner, pian- 
ist Jape Ward, hud performed their 
"Mazel and Tov” act only at wed- 
dings, barmitzvas and charity func- 
tions on a purely, amateur basis, and 
to exclusively Jewish audiences. 

This time, in the glare of publicity 
and with TV lights and whirring 
cameras adding to the pressure, they 
had to amuse a more sophisticated 
and partially non-Jewish audience. 
That they succeeded was proved by 
the enthusiastic applause through- 
out the one-hour late-night show, 
the encores at the end and the future 
bookings being negotiated at other 
venues. 

WHAT DOES the act consist of? 
Mainly of popular tunes with lyrics 
on Jewish themes written by the duo. 

Here, for example, is the refrain 
of their opening number: 

We're the British, Yiddish 

Grace atid Kiddush 

Travelling band with lots of hutzpa 

Egomania here to entertain yer. 

We are Mazel and Tov. 

Themes in other numbers include 
the Jewish festivals, kashrut and 
Moses. There is even a song about 
why the shofar is not blown when 
Rosh Hashana falls on Shabbat. It all 
happened, the song explains, when 
Hymie .the shofar-blower overslept. 

It goes: ‘Ilymle was an idle loafer / 
who wouldn’t blow the shofar. / 
He’d have worked on Shabbos/if he 
wasn't such / a Lobbos.’ 

Hardly sophisticated cabaret, but- 
it worked. 

Rabbi Cohen is taking Ids new 
career nnd fame sensibly, realizing 
that neither might last beyond the 
initial novelty slage. Meanwhile, he 
is milking the situation for every 
ounce of coverage he can get out of 
it- And why not? 

IT WAS really the week-long hear- 
ing of the industrial tribunal that set 
him on the road to fame, if not 
fortune. 

The story actually' began last 
October, when the council of the, 
Southgate Progressive Synagogue in 
North London dismissed him from 
the post he had held for nine years. 

, Cbhen, now agid 36, refused to go 
quietly. He broughtithe case to the 
tribunal and spent twb days listenihg 
to witnesses, includihg the synago- 
gue chairman ahd members of the 
. ; wugre^atipn, 'alleging that he told 
nsqufe jokes and had neglected his 
duties. Samples of Ihe jojees were 
(p ve n - and the national press had a 
neW day, with them. ' . i 

:,.On one occasion, for example, a 
Pme -year-old girl stumbled at a'Frl- 
day night service lifter having a sip of 

FRIDAY, rtBRLARYl.IW 
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Kiddush wine. “One drink and she’s " "I regret the fact that they upset 

anyone’s,” quipped Cohen, to the Hvam CoiTieV people. That’s a pity. I still find it 

disgust of many in the congregation. * * hard to believe that people were 

On another occasion, he said at a * really upset by them. I’m not flip- 

bar mitzva party to the father of the avail. The tribunal ruled' that his P ant as a rabbi, and I ain’t believe 

boy, “Make sure you pay for this dismissal from his £12,000 per that th£ majority of the congregation 

with the right cheque-book.” annum post was justified . wanted me to go . If the council had 

When warned about such comments asked the congregation. Pin sure the 

by his synagogue elders he was IN AN INTERVIEW with The Jem- majority would have backed me.” 

alleged to have retorted: "I am not salem Post , Clifford Cohen, said he How did he see his role a rabbi? 

going to take any more of this crap.” did not intend to seek another posi- “To help people to get Ihe most 


Hardly rabbinic language, it was tion as a rabbi but nevertheless did out of their Jewish lives. It is f 

observed in court. not regard his long training for the positive ethic of Judaism that life is 

But for everyone prepared to rabbinate as a waste of time. there to be enjoyed.” 

malign him there was someone else Would he miss religious life? There were many aspects of being 


malign him there was someone else Would he miss religious life? there were many aspects of being 

to testify what a wonderful man he “No, because I shall not be leaving a rabbi that he would not miss, such 
was and how he had enlivened Juda- it. I’m a committed and practising as the bureaucracy, he said. "But the 
ism for them. One man told the court Jew and will remain so.” most important aspects for me are 

that he had given up his membership Indeed, he revealed that since his the learning and the teaching, and 
of the synagogue when he learned of dismissal from Southgate he has these I shall continue to do.” 

Rabbi Cohen’s dismissal. been conducting services at another 

The rabbi’s fiancee, perhaps not Progressive synagogue, on a volun- HE HAS BEEN to Israel on a nuin- 

the most objective of witnesses, told tary basis. To earn a living before his ber of occasions, including two leng- 

the court that he had done “every- recent showbiz venture, he had been *by stays during the time he was 

thing expected of rabbi" and had not working as a training consultant in training to be a rabbi. In 1971 he 

neglected duties such as visiting the management skills. went to a teacher training course at 

sick. He himself strongly denied the Did he, on reflection, regret the Machon Greenberg, and two years 

allegations against him - but to no risque jokes7 later spent several months at 


Cofon celebrates his first cabaret performance with pianist Jane Ward (left) and fiancee Helene Phillips. 
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Machon Parties*., Is he a Zionist? 

“Not in the traditional sense. I am 
a lover of Israel and hnve helped to 
raise thousands of pounds for it. But 
I am also critical of its government 
from lime to time.” 

He cited the Sabra and Shatilla 
massacres as an example of occa- 
sions when he had spoken out 
against the government from the 
pulpit. 

Rabbi Cohen also explained 
another incident which got him into 
trouble with his congregation - eat- 
ing a ham sandwich in public. Even 
though the congregation is far from 
Orthodox, some officials took a dim 
view of this. Ilis explanation was 
that it occurred at a reception follow- 
ing a mixed marriage in a registry 
office. There was nothing to eat 
except ham or prawns, and as he was 
hungry, he decided to eat some. The 
national press went to town with 
“Rabbi Eats Ham” headlines. 

Even The Times fell that the 
Cohen affair was of sufficient im- 
portance to devote o leader to it. 

Bui despite the fanfare of radio, 
television and press publicity, surely 
no rabbi in Britain lias ever had such 
exposure. Neither he nor the Jewish 
community lias emerged in a bad 
light. It did at least show Jews as 
humun beings, which is not always 
the case when the community conics 
under media scrutiny. 
b As author, wit and Jewish Chroni- 

cle columnist Giaim Bermant com- 
mented, the affair showed that mem- 
bers of the synagogue in question 
“arc- sufficiently confident of their 
place in British society to expose 
their differences to puhlic scrutiny." 

NOW, THE synagogue is looking 
for a replacement, but may not find 
it easy. There have been rumblings 
from Cohen's Progressive colleagues 
about a possible boycott of the 
Southgate congregation, and on 
January 22 they issued a joint state- 
ment “deeply regretting” the man- 
ner of his dismissal and announcing 
that they intend to draw up guide- 
lines for the future conduct of 
synagogue-rabbi relations. 

And what of the Orthodox rabbin- 
ate? Do they believe (hat a rabbi 
should tell jokes in sermons? A 
number of those asked felt that there 
was certainly a place for humour, if 
not for jokes, if only to keep congre- 
gants awake. 

One Duhlin-born rabbi recalled 
how he shocked his congregation 
one Shabbat when he' told them that 
he was "a member of the IRA.” 
Their shock turned to laughter when 
he explained that the initials did not 
stand for the terrorist organization 
but for the Irish Rabbinical Associa- 
tion, He was not dismissed. 

IF CLIFFORD COHEN is to make 
it as a full-time professional enter- 
tainer, he will have to polish up his 
act and find some new material. But 
he hus a lot of things going for him, 
including a pleasing personality and 
a joie de vivre which communicates 
itself to his audiences. 

. He is showing them, too, that 
Judnism can be fllin. Even the prob- 
lems of going on aliya. through offi- 
cial Jewish Agency sources supply 'a 
1 subject for one of his numbers. 
Based on a Gilbert and Sullivan 
song, it is entitled, ’Tin the very 
model 'of an immigrant front Bri- 
tain.” 

My, own personal favourite was 
not a song but one of the jokes he 
told. It may not be original (what 
is?), but I f hadn’t heard it before. It 
was about the Jew who accuses the 
Christian of “stealing our command- 
ments.” 

To which ' the Christian replies: 
“Don’t worry., wb won’t keep 
themi” , •' =Q' 



AS THE AUTHOR observes in his 
preface in this bonk, "pucls, novel- 
ists and dramatists have been stimu- 
lated in reinterpret ever anew bihlic- 
itl happenings and hihlical personali- 
ties. . .in aivwdmicc with the spirit of 
llieir own era and their own country, 
in many works of e pile literal inleresl 
hut also in literary masterpieces of 
enduring value." 

The Hebrew Bible's impact on 
world literature lias been so great 
(hut any number of scholars have 
attempted to assess it; ycl so vast is 
the scope of this biblical current llial 
such critical surveys have almost 
invariably been limited to one liter- 
ary culture alone. More ambitious 
undertakings are fraught with peril. 
Nearly 12 years ago, when Ibis re- 
viewer was working on hi s first hook, 
7 lie Hi hie <iit 1 1 Civilization, the chap- 
ter devoted to "Biblical Themes and 
Echoes in World Literature " finally 
comprised no less (ban Kill printed 
pages but succeeded in merely skim- 
ming the surface of an enormously 
varied and daunting subject. 

Biblical Themes in World l.iicra- 
titrr is therefore, in large measure, a 
tribute to (lie discerning pen of a 
widely lead ami Jewishly conscious 
scholar, Professor Sol l.ipl/ln, who 
was for three decades (IM.1.VIW0) 
l/n* expert oil comparative literature 
at the College of the City of New 
York and wlm. Tor more than 2t> 
years, has been leaching mid writing 
in Jerusalem. 

The biblical themes and inter- 
pretations lit, 'it lie discusses in this 
new book have been selected with 
care, excluding many of those liable 
in drag renders over well-worn 
ground, and lie mainly coneeiitrates 
his ultenlion on Anglo American, 
(icrmnit, Hebrew and Yiddish liter- 
ature. It is worth pointing out that 
the 27 essays contained in this 
volume first appeared during the 
years I972-I9H2 in I lor te-Dor, the 
English-language quarterly of the 
World Jewish Bible Society, but 
most uf them have been expanded 
and updated since Ihcir publication 
in that journal. 

While tracing the development of 


BY VIRTUE of its role in introduc- 
ing the .lew to a world of toleration, 
the Netherlands has occupied u 
warm place in the hearts of Jews for 
the past four centuries. Its Jewish 



HlllLICAI. themes in world 
LITERATI! UIC by Sol l.iplzin. New 
York, Ktav Publishing House Inc. 
.1.1 h pp. $20.00. 

Gabriel Sivan 


his chosen themes from their scriptu- 
ral source to recent poetry, drama 
and fiction, the author lays particu- 
lar emphasis on mural issues and on 
the new insights which writers have 
gained from the turmoil mid horrors 
of our century. A good deal of space 
is reserved for Jewish mil hors, parti- 
cularly in I Ichrcwutid Yiddish, "be- 
cause the Book of Rooks has shaped 
the Hebraic people since this peo- 
ple's birth. ..muf still exerts an enor- 
mous influence upon its contempor- 
ary rebirth in Israel. ” 

TO INDICATE the scope of this 


volume, a few of the essays will be 
considered very briefly. Over a 
dozen of them, ranging from "De- 
fiiml Qiin" to "Elijah in Yiddish 
literature," can only be recom- 
mended en passant. 

In “The Tower of Babel” 
archeological discoveries are men- 
tioned, us well ns the writings of 
Josephus and works by Milton, Ste- 
fan Zwcig and Friedrich Diirren- 
man. "The Cult of Moloch" discus- 
ses pagan riles in ancient Canaan 
and Cartilage before moving on to 
literary treatment of the theme by 
the English Romantics, Flaubert (in 
his famous historical novel, Salamm- 
bd), James Michcner (in The 
Sourer) and the Yiddish poet Hirsh 
Osherowitch, who cscuped to Israel 
after his release from one of Stalin's 
labour camps. “Belshazzar's Folly” 
leuds us to an anti-Nazi German 
novel by way of Chaucer, Cnlderdn, 
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I victims were Spinoza and Uriel I 
d’Acosta). , 

The right of excommunication was 
granted to the Jews by the civil i 
authorities as a foundation of Jewish 1 
autonomy. It was the gravest of a i 
series of punishments which could be I 

imposed on individuals, denying or 1 
restricting their participation in com- 
, munal life. For example, a member i 
of the community who visited Spain !i 
pr Portugal had to ask forgiveness :i 
bfcfate the. whole congregation , and : 
was banned from being called to the i 
reading of .the Torp or to a mitzya in . < 
; the synagogue for three years. Other ' l 
. offences i puliishable by varying 1 
'pi periods bf excommunication in- < 
, l . • (fluded establishing new prayer i 
; quoruipSi- publicly deriding other ' 
I ' , ; members or the community; tax of- i 
‘‘ fences; purchaking meat from sources 
blher than th,e communal butcher; I 
i demeaning conduct in tbe synago- 1 
■; =i ghe, soch as bearing arms; bringing a I 
ti a «Vil court against another I 
I Jew; removing abopk from the com* < 

1 .iwniiy library without permission; i 
- family and sexual misdemeanours, < 
|l such ns mqrry ing in secret; forbidden < 

f contact with gentiles, e.g., engaging i 
{ ■' »n iheologjcal di^sioriS with them; « 
»>.'• If n d»ng books or manuscripts to g6ti- i 
j. ”1“ or cutting Ihe! hair of gendlp \ 
- women; games Of chance or wager- li 

^ ; ing;. improper political behaviour i 
I ^ufch- ^ •making public statement* p 
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Heine and the oratorios set to music 
by Handel and Sir William Walton. 

. Two separate essays on Moses deal 
with Schiller's interpretation of the 
lawgiver and his impact on Haskala 
literature, and with the Moses por- 
trayed by writers such as Alfred de 
Vigny, Heine, Sholem Ascii and 
Karl Shapiro. "Samson in the Twen- 
tieth Century" is mainly concerned 
with the hero of Jabotinsky's novel, 
but in “Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba” there is a far-ranging discus- 
sion of the biblical romance which 
includes rabbinic lore, Islamic and 
Ethiopian legends, opern librettos, 
Kuprin’s Russian novel and Ber- 
trand Russell’s Nightmares of Emi- 
nent Persons. 

IN "Ruth and Medea" and “The 
Literary Impact of Jonah” we are 
presented with a keen analysis of the 
parallels - and the contrasts - be- 
tween the ethical approach of the 
Hebrew Bible and of ancient 
Greece, Similarly, in "Job and 
Faust” the author shows how the 
underlying moral values differ, even 
though the biblical book and Goethe’s 
masterpiece both contain a "Pro- 
logue in Heaven” and a drama on 
earth which concludes with the 
hero’s vindication. 

Less obvious, in "The Judgment 
of Solomon," is the parallel offered 
by a theme of Far Eastern origin 
which inspired Bertolt Brecht's dra- 
ma, The Caucasian Chalk Circle. 
Here we also learn of the judgment 
motifs exploitation in works drama- 
tizing the plight of Jewish orphans 
raised by Christian foster parents 
during the Holocaust era. 

Considerable originality must be 
attached to the "Rehabilitation of 
Lilith," an essay in which Sol Liptzin 
discusses this legendary' first wife of 
Adam as she appears in rabbinic 
lore, Goethe’s Faust, Anski’s epic 
Ashme.dai and even Shaw’s Back to 
Methuselah. In recent years, he 
points out, the much maligned Lilith 
has inspired the name of an Amer- 
ican Jewish feminist periodical. 

His final essay. "The Bible and 
Democracy," is more historical and 

against the Portuguese ambassador. 
It will be seen that the consideration 
in most cases was not so much the 
preservation of normative religious 
practice but the social and political 
' protection of the community, which 
Stilly did not feel itself in a secure 
position vis-il-vis tbe authorities and 
non-Jews. However, the ban had to 
be applied with care as its use was 
not always a deterrent, and it could 
have the effect of driving the persdn 
punished away from the community. 
Kaplan, after a careful study of many 
instances, finds that the authorities 
! were quick to excommunicate but 
also quick to rescind, and most bans 
were of short duration. The ban was 
imposed by the lay heads of the 
community arid not by the rabbis. 
iThe famous Dutch rabbi, Manasseh 
Ben-Israel, was himself excoriununi- 
catedfora day, fined, arid forbidden 
to preach for a year because he 
claimed for the rabbis the right to 
excommunicate. 

MOVING TO a more recent period, 
Dart Michman of Bar-flao Universl- 


In the Neiherlanda during the Holo- 
caust, and examines situations where 
unusual devotion and courage were 
demonstrated. 'He notes that Holo- 
caust historiography has almost 
Ignored ijjse subject, In Holland, 
under fctail.ruJo, certain religious 
Observances were prohibited, others 
were maintained without problems. 
Ktahrutwto a major difficulty, eepe. 
dally after the end of 1941 when 
Jews Were fqrbldden.tq I enter 


sociological than literary, surveying 
Hebraic legal norms from the biblic- 
al period down to the present day. 
He believes that the practice of en- 
suring that each new law must pass 
three readings in Israel’s Knesset 
derives from the three successive 
votes of assent demanded by Joshua 
before the Tora’s ratification by 
Israel in the Promised land. 

A FEW MINOR points of criticism 
must be expressed. Regarding the 
Job theme, surely more than a casual 
reference ought to have been made 
to J.B., the drama by Archibald 
MacLcish which won its author the 
Pulitzer Prize. And why is there no 
mention of Robert Frost's verse 
play, A Masque of Reason , or of 
Imre MadSch’s "Faustian" drama, 
A z ember tragddidja (“The Tragedy 
of Man")? Maddch, one of Hun- 
gary's greatest playwrights, also 
wrote u drama with nationalist over- 
tones about Moses which deserved 
at least a few words here. On the 
figures of Asenath and Shulumith, 
works by the Czech writer Julius 
Zeyer rate a mention, while "Sam- • 
son in the Twentieth Century" 
should have included some refer- 
ence to the three-part novel by 
another, even more important, 
Czech author, Jaroslav Vrchlicky. 

Several pages of useful bibliogra- 
phy and an index complete this 
volume, but it is sometimes difficult 
to identify works mentioned oblique- 
ly or by their supposed date of 
publication. Occasional misprints, 
especially in the spelling of French 
names, could have been eliminated 
by more careful proofreading. And 
the Jewish people’s attachment to 
the Bible as "a portable fatherland" 
(p, 107) was first expressed in that 
phrase by Heine, to whom-be-shem 
omero - it should have been Cre- 
dited. 

All in all, though, this volume is an 
important and original contribution 
to biblical studies and to research in 
comparative literature. One looks 
forward to more of the same, and 
where Sol Liptzin leaves off others 
should be encouraged to follow him. 


slaughterhouses. The rabbis called 
on the public not to give up observ- 
ance of the dietary laws, and issued 
special guidance booklets which be- 
came more lenient as the situation 
deteriorated. Even in concentration 
camps on Dutch soil, Orthodox Jews 
continued to observe Kashrut. 

Matza factories operated until 
1943, although flour rationing se- 
verely restricted the supply. Most, 
remarkable, the German authorities 
gave permission in 1940 for the im- 
port of lulavlm and etrogim, and in 
1941 300 elrogim were imported 
from Italy* although, as no lulavim 
were brought in that year, dried ones 
were used again. Services continued 
in synagogues, and instruction in 
rabbinical seminaries. A rabbi was 
ordained as late as 1941. 

However, synagogues provided 
the Germans with useful opportuni- 
ties to round up Jews and, in some 
cases, Sabbath services were cancel- 
led for this reason, in which cases 
two portions of the Law were some- 
times read on tbe following Sabbath. 
One problem was whether to con- 
tinue the recitation of the prayer for 
the royal family, forbidden by the 
Germans. Although Nazi officials 
would cotne to the synagogue from 
time, to titne to make sure the prayer 
w*s not being recited, the rabbis 
ruled that it must be continued. 
Special shortened prayer services 
were prepared, and distributed lor 
u$e in the event of deportation. 

-This subject constitutes a deeply 
moving, and too liitle-known, aspect 
bf die Holocaust. 0 
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MOST BOYS today have, as their 
idol, a young man with very long 
uncombed hair clutching to him a 
wired-for-volume guitar. It wasn’t 
always that way. When I was a boy we 
read avidly about such men as Cap- 
tain Albert Bali and Major Mickey 
Mannock, who had lost their lives 
flying machines of wood and canvas 
while killing Germans. We didn't 
care about the Germans. We 
admired Albert and Mickey because 
they had been brave, dashing and 
pioneers of flying. Of course, they 
had mndc the supreme sacrifice, de- 
fending all those countries marked 
red in our school atlases. 

By the time the Second World 
War got going, boys of my genera- 
tion were volunteering to fly against 
Hitler, and they were trained on 
Tiger Moths, little dual instruction 
biplanes thnt weren't much different 
in perfomance from the S.E.5s and 
Sopwith Camels and Pups flown in 
the First World War. At least they 
had parachutes by then. 

On the German side there were 
boys brought up on tales of the Red 
.Baron, Manfred von Richthofen, 
Oswald Boelcke, Max Immelmann, 
and even Hermann Goering. These 
youngsters wanted to fly for glory, 
too, though I confess I am still mysti- 
fied by the peculiarly German form 
of patriotic schizophrenia that led so 
many to fight so well for Hitler’s 
Germany, though the belief' may 
have nagged them that their Chan- 
cellor and his minions were not al- 
•ways well-intentioned towards the 
rest of the human race. But then, as 
long as they were winning, every- 
thing seemed all right, and a man 
could be proud of his Ritterkreuz, or* 
even an Iron Cross First Class. 

’ PETER STAHL does not seem to 
have been a Nazi. He simply liked to 
fly. A young, civilian test pilot, he 
was called up as a reservist, and 
made an instructor with the rank of 
corporal. It took several years of 
operations over England before he 
was made an officer. The British and 
Dominion forces had NCO pilots 
too, despite the fact that they took 
the same risk, and were often better 
flyers than the commissioned pilots; 
but the British at least made all 
aircrew sergeants, and fed them in 
the Sergeant’s Mess. In the RAF, 
the outstanding Sgt. Pilots were 
eventually commissioned (partly be- 
cause of high casualties among the 
officers, who formed about 55% of 
the aircrew in Fighter Command); 

Margaret mary j'uHb 

Ashford - and how she must have 
delighted in the roll of that name - 
died twelve years ago aged 90, a 
best-selling author whose last work 
was written when she was 13 years 
old. But the book for which flie is 
most fondly remembered, and as 
plain Daisy Ashford, was written 
even earlier, \yhen she was scarcely 
pine, pencilled in her admirably - 
indeed enviably - clear hand In a 
twopenny notebook. Since its first 
publication, in 1919. The Young 
Visiters or Mr. Salteena’s Plan . has 
brought . chuckles of infinite glee 
from generations who, long after 
The Heir of Rcdclyffe had yielded 
place to the nuts and bolts heroes of 
sci-fj, still cherish the endearing 
.snobberies of a flesh and blood 
world which, maintained the subtle 
r flUtmetiOd between "real gentle- 
•men” and "mere peaple.-'' 

' , lylcforian fiction abounded in 
gothic romances in which the fair 
the clutches of an 
; ‘ elderly suitor to achieve marital and 
; ultimately matronly bliss in the arms 
of. 'S; ypung and handsome swain -r 
PJ*frtably. pf (concealed) noble 
' bifth. But it took a special ingenuous- 
’ ,ale nt to create Alfred Salteena "an 
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Duels in the sky 



THE DIVING EAGLE by Peter 
Stahl. London, William Kiniber. 203 
pp. £10.50 

FIGHTER PILOTS OF THE RAF 
1939-1945 by Chaz Bo wye r. Lon- 
don, William Kimber. 223 pp. 
£10.95. 

FIGHTER PILOT by William J. 
Dunn. University of Kentucky 
Press. 298 pp. No price stated. 

Meir Ronnen 

and many fighter pilot NCOs quickly 
became flight, squadron and even 
wing commanders. 

In both wars, even the best of 
pilots were shot down. One needed 
luck either to avoid - or confect - the 
enemy. One famous Canadian pilot 
figuring in Bowyer’s book patrolled 
the skies over Britain and the Chan- 
nel for two years without even seeing 
a German plane; and then, on his 
first encounter, shot down five in 
five minutes (a feat for which he got 
a measly DFC). 

Stahl, on the other hand, flying 


one of Germany's fastest and most 
manoeuvrable bombers, the JU 88, 
developed a canny tactical sense that 
steered his bomber though the Brit- 
ish defences. His survival was 
perhaps also a matter of luck: he 
rarely had any direct contact with 
British fighters. 

He has written a valuable book. It 
is based on his meticulous dinryi and 
gives an excellent picture of Luftwaf- 
fe training and operations, and of the 
J\J 88 itself. Stahl goes into some 
.technical detail about flying and di- 
ving that difficult but rewarding air- 
craft. Many of his experiences were 
hairy, to say the least; bad weather 
landings were particularly hazar- 
dous. 

Stahl had other problems, too. He 
was neither a regular nor an officer; 
a commander in the air, he was a 
ranker of “non-military origin” on 
the ground. But he was a much 
decorated survivor, and was even- 
tually commissioned. 

Stahl evolved tactics for attacking 
shipping in the Channel and in Brit- 
ish ports; he raided London. Coven- 
try, Liverpool, Hull and other 


targets. He seems to have flown 
continuously throughout the war, 
and to have noted each operation in 
his diary, which concludes in June 
1941 in this English edition. He 
subsequently flew on the Russian 
front. A later volume of his diaries 
will no doubt follow. 

SOME OF the British aces in Lhe 
Battle of Britain came from the 
ranks of boy apprentices enlisted as 
mechanics in the RAF of the Thir- 
ties. Chaz Bowycr himself was one 
of "Trenchard’s brats.” as they were 
known. The few who became pilots 
were made sergeants, but the war 
created new opportunities and sever- 
al rose to senior commissioned rank. 

The war sped production of planes 
which were faster and easier to fly. 
Pilots who had gone solo only with 
the greatest difficulty on biplanes, 
and who were generally regarded as 
"ham-fisted" , suddenly became con- 
fident pilots in the new Spitfires and 
Hurricanes. This was true, for inst- 
ance. of the Australian ace Keith 
“Bluey" Truscott, one of the twenty 
or so fighter pilots given a chapter, 
or least a vignette, in this new book, 
which concentrates on the exploits 
of “lesser" accs whose names liave 
' been forgotten. 

This hook also demonstrates that 
fighter pilots were not a single type, 
but came in all shapes, sizes, 
nationalities and classes. Some were 
born flyers, others were excellent 
deflection marksmen, all were 
lucky. Some were over-confident, 
and it cost them their lives: New 
Zealand’s Edgar “Cobber" Kain, 
one of the first aces, was killed 
beating up his airfield at ground level 
after he had been ordered away to a 
staff job; and Truscott was killed 
beating up a U.S. Catalina at sea 
level, north of Australia. 

What they all had in common was 
a desire to keep flying into combat, 
some even after they had lost legs, or 
an eye or an aim. Group-Captain 
Bertie O’Bryen Hoare won two 
DSO’s and two DFC’s shooting 
down Germans at night, though he 
had only one eye, and wasn’t equip- 
ped with radar aids. The author 
irritatingly doesn't explain how 
Hoare lost his sight or when, or if 
anyone knew he couldn’t see with 
both his eyes. Bowyer also fails, in 
most cases, to tally up each pilot's - 
final score. 

These pilots were not supermen. 
Even the best and most fanatic of 
them had to be rested. Some fainted 
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cousin to tiiat other inimitable ho- talking passionately about the lawsi ly laughed at an ambitious longer 
bodv Charles Pooterl is helplessly in a low undertone,” Is rejected by work written just os she was sent Off 
in love with Ethel Monticue, 17, a Ethel and declares that his life "will to school. Perhaps Ihe generally in- 
deiicious dish who Is tnuoh addicted be sour grapes and ashes.” dulgcnt Ashfords feared Daisy 

to "red ruuie" to cover a pallor Bernard, of course, gets the girl, might emulnte her mother, the 

which was 'Owing to rile drains." ' after first Setting tile proper scene in daughter of a rich mine-oWner who 
But hrtw can he compete with the which to pop lhe question, "sur- eloped to Ireland with her soldict- 
••aqccstle hall" of Bernard , Clark rounded by the gay twittering of the lover , only to be left a young widow 
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dus, The Hogarth Press, 79 pp, 
£3.95. 

Dvorah Getzler 


or threw up on return from combat; 
but then they went out again, four 
times a day on occasion. I like war 
even less than rock music but it's 
chaps like these - and our own 
anonymous IAF pilots - who still 
arouse my admiration rather than 
the boys with the funny-looking 
guitars. 

YOUNG BILL Dunn was one such 
boy with the "right stuff". An Amer- 
ican. he joined h Canadian Highland 
regiment before he was 18 and was a 
mortar sergeant by the time he was 
shipped to England in 1940. He had 
flown a plane before he was old 
enough to get a enr licence and when 
the R.A.F. began looking desper- 
ately for anyone with more tlum 15b 
hours aloft Dunn lied about his 
hours and was immediately commis- 
sioned a Pilot Officer, even before 
beginning advanced training on 
Ministers and Hurricanes. He was a 
natural flier, wilh a stocky build 
impervious to Ihe stress of aerohn- 
tics. Transferred in the fifsi R.A.F. 
Engfc Squadron, composed of 
American volunteers (though com- 
manded by tin Englishman), lie was 
the first Eagle to down a German 
and the first in the squadron to 
become an ace (five or more con- 
firmed kills). But lie was shot down 
while making his fifth and sixth con- 
firmed kills and hospitalized for 
sonic lime, while all the kudos and 
medals and publicity went to brother 
officers close to the squadron lender; 
it was many years before Dunn could 
set his proud record straight, though 
he never got his British DFC. In- 
valided home with half a foot miss- 
ing, he transferred to the USAAF 
flew endless missions in Europe and 
he had concluded the war as a 
Lieut. Col. with MV: confirmed air- 
to-air victories plus various tanks, 
trains and ships destroyed; and a 
chest full of medals. But his service 
didn't end there; his last war was in 
-Vietnam; he helped evacuate Saigon 
under fire. He retired from the US 
Air Force only in 1973 and has since 
become a skilled aviation illustrator 
(he did the jacket for this buok ). 

Dunn talks and writes like a char- 
acter in a Steve Canyon strip. But he 
is immensely likeable, partly be- 
cause of his immense appetite for 
life, partly because he was never a 
killer, but a romantic patriot. He lost 
his first love in the Blitz and survived 
a subsequent divorce to make a 
happy marriage. Somebody should 
mak© a film about him. □ 

with five children. Daisy.'the oldest 
of three children by her mother’s 
second marriage, dictated her first 
stories to her civil servant father, 
who certainly encouraged her, but 
Mr. Salteena's story was all her own 
work. 

The Young Visiters surfaced again 
only In 1917, when Daisy lent the 
manuscript to a friend who in turn 
showed it to Frank Swinnerton, 
Chatto and .Wind us's reader. It is to 
his blessedly keen sense of the ridi- 
culous that we owe the book's pub- 
lication in 1919, complete .with a 
wonderfully pompous preface by 
' J.M. Barrie who, for years after, was 
to be hounded by sceptics who felt 
sure he was its author. 

Daisy would surely glory in the 
modest “sump8housness” . of this 
; latest edition which has given her red 
exercise, book a ladylike pink and 
mauve marbled cover, and gar- 
landed her .tale with witty illustra- 
tions by The Guardian’s Posy Sim- 
monds, one ’of the sharpest of to- 
day’s debunkers. 

What Daisy would have said about 
the disposition of tier exercise book 
we can only guess - it is, solemnly 
(iasbrined in the Berg Collection of 
'the New York Public Library. a- 



Il looks like! a guitar that they nover got uround to 
limshiiiij. The poailiar body-loss Gittier guitar had 
attracted a lot of attention in American music circles, 
and when its inventor "disappeared" two years aao' 
wnuld-ho buyers (retted, 

They found him, in Israel. From his new home hero 
Gittier revived his guitar os Israel's nowest export 
Hem. Production begins shortly as marketing efforts 
are mobilized in the U.S. while hundreds of American 
retailers prepare to welcome this "most-of-a guitar." 
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L>AVib UkiN's siariidr Rising Sheldon TeitHIvimn 
(lluiiam. *li»2 pp.. USIJ) reccnlly MC,u °n leilUOdlim 
won the Hugii aivatil. 'flic slury 
concerns the Tcrrati starship Strcuk- 
r. whii.li. tin ring its maiden voyage. 

Jumbles iipun tin' giil , hi ic ci|iiivii< 
lent s»f the “lost suk." When some 
dumbo aboard broadcasts (he news 
back to lliirtli on (he* local I Imne flux 
Otfiee neiwurk, every mail-dog 
■’Eiilie" wiiliin a thousand liglu 
years mine a tree pin’ smJ a crawlin' 
ou I of t lie interstellar woodwork 
li« 'king for a substantial piece of the 

ilL'linll. 

J’rciiy standard stufr. ;ii first 
glance - 1 he Carmen of space opera. 

Uul lb in is L'k-vei . and brings lahear 
on this inadc-i<i-nrilci plot a sense of 
inventiveness aiui play imi rare in SF 
lliesc days. 

(«* wit, Streaker's captain is a 
liaiku-spcuilmg dolphin with an 10 
fid inis above William Shat- 
s. Nie ship’s plaiietiilngist 
cliinip lilted straight mil 
Ked Ituse Tea commercial. 


Illuv !,I. |V..|,| L . I,,,.. |. |;l|| mjK 
cd .nil <.|) filM i„, u . am] 

"Iheis lew would ever have expected 
in appear in tile Nick. Hall is 
■‘piu.r man's" juiiinnli.st. and the 
mb’ mews are gleaned li.mi | Uip . 
peiisiancL- travels through the U.S. 
and England. ITuis. Plan rakes on 
‘Ib'se lie can get Itis hands on. 
Olliers aie eitlici Inn fai nil the 
beaten Hack nr refuse interviews. 
Tims, while David Howie and Brian 
linn don't bother with Matt’s en- 
treaties inr interviews. Will jam Bur- 
roughs (not Edgar K.) and poet 
D.M. Thomas do. 1 

. _ Sniiie of these pieces aie unhcliev- 

M haul, chi cuticles the exploits or ; ,h| v entertaining. Keith 1 timer 
the dashing Bran Tregare, piratical author ol the notedly eiitertainmJ 
scourge »f the spaceways. Mf scries nf novels and stories l 

It s not as horrible as it .sounds - it admirably .ml . -I his goui d Andre 


held me to the finish - hut there’s 
little in il (Imi would amuse u mussel 
and some t hat would aflmni its gi asp 
of common sense. Busby continues 
to portray a bureaucratically tyran- 
nical universe which oppresses its 
denizens with a system of slavery 
called "Tolu! Welfare'’ and the 


nrfe Alice, Norton putters about her 
Florida house writing marvellously 
enchanted books lor all ages and 
decrying the homosexual ahhcmiinns 
and cruelly b» animals she’s seen in 
some recent SF. Jerry Potinielle is 
tile most rational and attractive mili- 
tarist the win kl has ever seen in 


™"!' COIcrie Pwceiime - Shamn could take some 


'•ily he likes 
'I'.eiil/ie-leen/ie" I 
railroads. and ha 

might, dead nr al 


leinm-iiuclear 
this p.iilm- 
ever being 
vr, scamper- 
sijinkiiig :t 
i spiteful mini- 


des nf cii 


laic luiniaii crewmate, 
fiiiued-hea vies and 
hit luring and chortling 
alien creatures prone in remove 
Iheii own heads from their shoulders 
ami to place them on (heir superiors' 
linpliy racks because they goofed. 

Hriu, whose father is publisher- 
nwnci of the I .us Angclcs-hascd 
cliiiin ol //(T/'/iigc Jewish newspapers., 
lias woven a selling as original as any 
ever contained in the genre. Brin’s 
galaxy virtually teems with alien lire, 
a lot of H malevolent. Moreover, 
success in this Darwinian uiglitmare 
often depends upon species' ability 
to locate and "uplift” pre-senlienl 
raees riu genetic engineering. Such 
newly aware species are then inden- 
tured to their patron races for an 
average of Itjfi.tXKI years of servi- 
tude. and ni: 


this guy - in short. 
Dream Makcis is a marvellous hook 
and a must buy. 

The short story, once the mainstay 
of niodern SF. seems to be flounder- 
ing of late. But there are still some 
gems out there to be mined and, if 
you don't want to buy a goldmine of 
magazine subscriptions just to wear 
a few pieces of jewelry, one idea 
might he to pick up Terry Carr’s 
latest Best Science Fiction of the Year 


of free-wheeling space-buccanecrs, 
most of them graduates of the 
cm pile's officer training academy, a 
place that makes our own hahtul 
seem like a pleasure palace. Like the 
pirates of yore, the sheer size of the 
sens in which they sail - in this ease 
Einslcininn interstellar space 
tends to protect them from detection 
and capture, save when they chance 
raids. 

But Busby's characters arc unhc- 

|“* ' ' J f Jjjf ™ h ™«> ;.ue" , (,l anthology No. !.1 (Bacn Books.'.W 
oatnnini for their iimlivatuins and pp., U.Sft). Tlie cover art, which 

or [TOdeiS “. rc h lt | ht |- rtf' rt P re ‘ enu Iinolher change of pub- 
or loo dLspiCiihle to be believed. The lishers - Ballanlinc was the best 

"spucc"- bt l ho’f. Whi r h , TrCSi,rU ll,c " — Tiinc^ape. which MiN 
nnn woa Id kbf J r,dl P uU, “ s the hook a hefty feel and 

diseover Khl h li ll ' vc , , ! lvln K now Baen. who's offered lliu tackiest 
packaging yet - is the pits hut the 
’ Bushy just buzzes stories are as good as cier. For my 

W ll -damn ,^ , '""S'™ 6 . 5 moiK *- 'vhidi, wlicn earmarked for 

: In? r. ?? lorpc ‘ loes “"i- SF. is in very short supply lately, 

after three ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“e si ' rca FtTuL h 'f an AWnrd Hosier's classic The Stars 

swem almn I a V lo ,"” h! n«th.aliun, will go into prodac- 

'flcn cruelly when wriiim* Ofi^n lion n ? x t summer in London with a 

imi manipulated hv crealures product justifies ih * ^ ms ^ ei million budget, and a script by 

cnerey Bu *?" ® f LorCn ^’ Jr., the guv who 

Pocke. like Grains of Sand ( Balm" ESS ^ d '' rinS 

and unwieldy a^Vr/ihls’ *’ Garland Press is re|iortedly soon 

-...! earlier efforts n- ni n . evcrmlni1 coming out with an anlliology called 

Thebook . a ' ere "- Vielurioua, t, es.lleeiiua uf 

a ^ HC a "'-' r "" liv,: his t'*rv stories edited h, 

inXf^E^ S""? 1 '™ 5 M " rti " Greenberg and Gregory 
galaxy the firs! of u'h . f, Llturt ' Benfoul. Uenf!!ril, ineiilentiilly, will 
ce riled with ou eo i ons n f ' ^ teporledly he eollahoraling with 

ity ami piS °LT^ nSll V | - Dnvid B 'i'> « new novel. Makes 

dreaty existence of n ™! nit | [ ' S sensc " ,ul should make hacks loo. 
forfeited his free wM° for S lTfe°blcf K A ^'“ rllli:B ‘ lml llu PP t;r S| c p ben 
Sed bv "radical ansiM. .- King is now doing TV commercials 
tion."This "rat" is then h ™.!" ‘j American Express. The horror of 

„e„„, ' ral . 15 men bandied it all! 

h umh h " “ISL™* and cruel socie- 
ty until he is liberated" by a woman 
eager to play domination games. 

Perhaps n is hutzpa to review 
h“ ks ™“ ld n01 f '"'sh reading 


only a Mengele could low 

Mankind, in Brin's universe, is 
very much the exception. Barely free 
of lice, by Galactic standards, the 
unwashed homo sapiens is consi- 
dered by his interstellar belters to he 
a "woining" race, inexplicably de- 
scried by its own progenitors, be- 
cause surely no race could have 
simply evolved into sentiency un- 
assisted. Worse, man is a danuied 
nuisance. He won t play by the rules 
and he ire.its his simian, cetacean 
und canine clients as equals. 

One critic has suggested that Star- 
lulc Rising, because of its pains- 
takingly detailed background, could 
not have been written without ihe 
help nf a word processor. The idea is 
abhorrent, whether or not Brin used 
one. They pmbuhly used to pillory 
mtiIcts for switching tu typewriters 
■is well. Bm with or without soft- 
ware , Smtitle Rising is a choice per- 
formance by someone to keen .in 
eye-stalk pealed for. 

u UUSBY comes within the 


hut, while t he fi rs7 vigne tic had ‘ 
“■ft Peculiar ones, the 
hi? T k h . b k proved 'mpeneira- 
whi 3.S m “ < i om P laint Delaney 
"i" p ohab| y reject as invalid, but 
one ratsed more aad more frequent- 
V m connection with his wort 


, Harrison Ford, talking to the Ne*’ 
York Times , says George Lucas is 
bored to tears with the Star Wars 
sagu and won’t be completing Ihe 
originally intended nine film series. 


width of a termite's whisker of being CHARLES PI ATT'c is. 
a hack , tint because of his writing ers Volume II. L Th^| S Dr ™ ra M,k - 
wluel, is ciniiwient. bin because nf and WoZ„ Whn h w U !!‘T mon M,n 
Ins subject matter, which is hack- Hon (Hrrtll, w, W c Sclcncc Flc ‘ 
nejed. Rebel’s Quest (Bantam, 24(1 and it's s T ' 3P,) PP" *6-95) isout, 
pp.. *2.75) while nut devoid of New- York ttifl ? book ! This 
interest, adds little new to ihe busby has laicheu" Brt,st ' «*P«triate 
repertoire of amtemporary space mula for . h "J. 3 ^^Hous for- 

eouhguous series' ^iale!' 'foaT'in" tmra? | i °| lh, l i ^' ic Profila'ifmF "h . aem ? nas b V William * 


Tina Turner, who still hasn't fi- 
gured out what love has to do with 
it has been signed on as the villniness 
in George Miller’s Mad Max IH 
opposite Mel Gibson. Slated for pro- 
duction in Australia, the film has 
been given a $13 m. budget. 

Jack Dann is due for a third 
volume of Wandering Stars - his 
anthologies of Jewish SF. And Ralz 
Advertising Inc. informs the new 
Dune and 20 10 films will still be 
some months in coming to Israel. 

Star Trek IV is being held up, 
repdrtedly because of excessive sal- 
ary demands by William Shainer. 
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earcfi forme Burner mMm 


USING SMALL dclicatcd express- 
ive pencil and marker drawings by 
the late Yiizlmk Itan/lgcr as ;i lever, 
“Front Anywhere" is a confusing hut 
challenging, exhibit by 10 artists who 
have found their personal expressive 
niche in Israel without referring for 
the most part, to the niythns of lime 
and place. The curator's objective 
was to place works before the specta- 
tor that are alive and relevant be- 
cause they were created and brought 
forth from the artistic centre of the 
individual, in spite of pressures front 
the environment. “Art must stand 
on its own without relying on the 
references il absorbs from politics, 
social conditions or other art forms 
produced elsewhere. ” This show is a 
documentation of work in progress, 
of assorted ideas und stated chal- 
lenges, of the development of pic- 
tures and symbols yanked from the 
canvas or paper or wood without 
being smothered by international 
platitudes. 

There are few galleries in Tel 
Aviv that would bother or even 
attempt to approach this kind of 
exhibit. Without criticizing fhe 
choice of artists or works, it is neces- 
sary to commend Neomi Givon for 
her relentless effort .to broaden and 
raise the quality of local art, not only 
by supporting its creators, hut by 
nckling an intellectual dimension to 
its substance. “From Anywhere” is 
another sample of her conditions for 
operating a gallery and of her “car- 
ing.” (Neomi Givon Contemporary 
Art, 4 Natan Hachachant, Tel Aviv). 
Till Feb. 12. 


Hum this unique idea, is the fact that 
nil the paintings (t«*r all ihice por- 
tions) haw been culled I rum the 
Givon G allay collection and not 
one piece Inis boon hoi l owed Iroin 
private oi instil ulionnl sources. 

Hung in chronological order, each 
artist will be allocated the same wall 
space (whenever possible because of 
canvas size) on each leg. Beginning 
with the Soutine and Rouault- 
inspired canvases of the late Thir- 
ties, works by Mokady, Naton and 
Alar stand out. The show continues 
into the post WWI1 Parisian “de- 
coralif" style with figurative 
abstraction by Kahuna, Argov 
and Mairoviclt and then into 
the contemporary period by 
passing quickly through -the 
New Horizons contribution, weak 
because of its non-figura- 
tive hem. paintings by Kadisli- 
man, Lifshitz. Schwebel and Azene 
are of recent vintage. Not only does 
the show contain several special can- 
vases (an interior family grouping by 


WW l 



Zvi Hecker: oil painting (Julie M. 
Gallery, T.A.) 


Levanon contains the richness of 
Delacroix North African composi- 
tion) but the general quality is way 
above what one would expect from 
such u cross-section of Israeli art. 
(Givon Fine Art, 35 Gordon, Tel 
Aviv). Till March 211. 


W: 


"PORTRAIT" IS the first leg in a 
three-part exhibit entitled “Portrait, 
Still Life, Landscape." To monitor 
style and continuity, each third will 
include either one portrait, one still 
life or one landscape by each of the 
28 artists chosen. More fascinating 


AFTER SEVERAL exhibits of 
’ ‘mechanical ized" line drawings, 
architect Zvi Hcckcr has come in 
front the cold arithmetic of geodesic 
design and brushed up a frenzy of 
abrasive colour and exciting com- 
position. Hecker plasters with brush 
and knife a bonanza of vivid hues 
that describe the 'active" motion of 
geometric solids: bent bars, rec- 
tangular volumes, triangular (pyra- 
midal) shapes and sweeping rails. 
Heckcr’s paintings possess a marvel- 
lous feeling for construction and ac- 
tion, of building up and then des- 
troying (without malice but seeking 
to dissect the substance of volume 
and matlcr). 



Meeker is a fairly competent pain- 
ter for he has a feel for the oil 
medium as well as the complexities of 
transforming flat white surfaces into 
kinetically inspired ubs tract ions.. 
Without being overly obvious, 
Hecker repeats a specific motif, or 
bits and pieces of il. An arched “S", 
poking rakishly at a tetrahedron 


The great Haifa break-in 


Edith Varga-Biro 


IN A HISTORICAL first, the long- 
suffering ‘‘Painters’ and Sculptors' 
Union in Haifa and the North" cun 
celebrate two great steps forward: 
the acceptance of their annual show 
at the Museum of Modern Art; and 
the channelling of works through a 
qualified jury. Hopefully this will 
induce some nationally known 
artists to participate; and others, 
hitherto put off by middling stan- 
dards, to join. 

The exhibition, definitely profes- 
sional (though a bit lopsided because 

jury preferences), comprises 18 
sculptures. 60 paintings and a few 
drawings and prints. 

K'bbutz artists excel: Melr Amor 
(Mnhanaim) shows a monumental 
white-painted board, with a segment 
turned down. Some old-fashioned 
windows (silkscreened onto it in 
Kr ^)* one k arrec L the others partly 
obliterated; lines look like writing, 
out are not: all communication is 
spent. The tonal, passages between 
the white and black, in broad brush 
i are sweeping. Aantel Pernl- 
Ja (Kfar Szold) shows a sensuously 
finished, inside-tilting triangle of 
wood, which closes a white-washed 
corner. It is a sublimely simple solu- 


tion to the form -colour-space prob- 
lem, with possible symbolic inter- 
pretations of inner space. The basalt 
stones-and-mctal installation by 
Noam Kablnovitz (Beit Husliitn) is 
more decorative and less concen- 
trated than those at his lust showing 
here. Ylgael Miron’s (Ayelel Hnsha- 
har) wooden planks hug in formal 
and textural combinations. 

The relationships between iron 
grids in the three units by Avraliam 
Rafael are subtle, which can not be 
said of the phalanx-like pegs imbed- 
ded into a thick wooden trunk by 
Naftall Nahmanl. Then Gershon 
Knlspd shows a textured wax model 
for “Hagar", a heroic monument 
from geomelricized blacks, commis- 
sioned by Nazareth. 

Do Miriam Karoly’s brilliantly 
painted basalt slabs, entitled 
"Equality or Reciprocal Help", 
have a feminist meaning? Site 
achieves a balance between the natu- 
ral and the woman-transformed. 
Sara Sofer’s graceful wooden image; 
sensuous marbles by Rami Gnvlsh; a 
brilliantly executed polished bronze 
by YacI Shalev and the subtle 
wooden head by Sara Peres- Elroi 
range from the semi-abstract to tlte 
almost realistic. 

I enjoyed two charming installa- 
tions: an unabashedly rontnntic 
work by Moshe Mullcr, carved and 



Batya Eisenwasser-Jancourt: 
“Window," Oil on canvas 
(Museum of Modern Art, Haifa). 


Orphists and the Expressionists, 
pieces ol eveiyone front Kmnlinsky 
unci Delaunay to Gorky and the 
post - war French abstractionists. 
(Julie M. Gallejy, 7 Glikson, Tel 
Aviv). Fill Feb. 14. 


SUNL1GI IT AND stone me ynlkcil 
togeihei by Ihe outage tie rian Haifa 
painter Yehoslum Grosshard to lorni 
flat, meticulously composed, pic- 
tures ut building fannies and si ill 


Yehoshua Gross bard: painting 
(Sara Levi Gallery, T.A.). 



Although Grussburd maintains si 
literal interpretation of his beloved 
Carmel hillside, his works sire one 
stop away from abstraction. I Ic uses 
the angular rigidity of windows, roof 
tops, inullions, balcony railings and 
portals as the detailed horizontal- 
vertical axis along which are the 
bounced echo of basic architectural 
subjects. Grossbard’s sensitivity to 
the dynamics of geometric shapes is 
as sharp as his feeling for t lie harmo- 
nious balancing of pastel hues, espe- 
cially translucent yellows, ochres, 
pinks and coni blues. 

Over the years, Grosshard has 
acquired the knack of being able to 
create reductive pictures from com- 
plex subjects in which spatial depth 
and impressionist atmosphere is 
kepi at a minimum while simul- 
taneously injecting u very subtle, 
painterly, surface. It is this visual 
“twilight zone" that makes Gross- 
bard's paintings so intriguing and mi 
enjoyable to view. (Sura Levi Gal- 
lery. ID Pinoles, Tel Aviv). Till Fell. 


Aharon Kali ana: p a i n l i n g 
(Givon Tine Art. T.A.}. 


Yaakov Gifdnr: woodcut (Tova 
Osman Gallery, T.A.). 


bridge formation, peeps in and out 
of wild colour akin to a futuristic 
landscape. Meeker’s highlights arc 
his bright palette, (choices of hunter 
green, cool greys and cadmium reds 
mid oranges with a electrifying ultra- 
marine blue) and his dynamic, non- 
symmetrica!, designs. Hecker mar- 
ries the early Surrealists with - the 


YAAKOV GII.DOK -shows stylized 
line drawings that border on carica- 
ture. I lis subjects seem to have been 
plucked front die avenues ami 
he: le lies of Tel Aviv as Giklor’s in- 
quisitive line liaces groups of [xiaple 
tinged with n spot nf Biihemia anti 
Ihe “good old days." Gildor's sim- 
plistic drawings arc reminiscent of 
Caldcr’s wire sketches but the re- 
verse is true nf a series of harsh, 
aggressive unim aginative woodcuts. 
Giidor's cutting of the plunk is intui- 
tive, crass and unrhythmic. (Tova 
Osman Gallery, 100 Ben Yehuda, 
Tel Aviv). Till Feb. 6. □ 



Gershon Knispel: “Hagar” Wax , 
model of sculpt ure commissioned 
by Nazareth (Museum of Modern 
An, Haifa). 


painted; and two exhibits by Belli 
Siinlon Fainaru (h. I960) in hlue and 
while - and he means the symbolism I 
I lis delicate, dreamlike painting ex- 
presses the same ideas as his installa- 
tion, which contains a live cypress. 
There is a mingling of materials in 
too much space, hm the spie-and- 
span naivete is refreshing. 

The few drawings exhibited are all 
good. Franz Bcrnhcimer creates his 
own biological beings of growing, 
groping intensity. Yizhak Guigui's 
forceful "Male Portrait” is added to 
a superfluous, blackened half page. 
EUchai Baruch is mysterious; Zccv 
Yaskiel's "Mirror-images" play with 


the architectural; and Yael Nlr with 
human forms. Delicate are Sara 
Kastrin’s satirical transvestites and 
Carmcln Rofe’s liquefying shapes. 


The Thrive and the Print section 
are failures, save the dramatic woud- 
cut by Eli Ychezkcli, which harks 
back to Steiuhnrdi. 

Paintings tire mostly abstract and 
mainly the domain of women. Butya 
Grosshard, the doyenne, shows a 
majestic, lively colour- field picture 
in values of urungc. Uuili Cohn’s 
irregular vertical stripes, black on 
white, balance each other. In diffe- 
rent colours, Miriam Meir does simi- 
( Continued on next page) 


Meet the artist at work 

IN THE second of its series "Meet An 
Israeli Artist," the Israel Museum's 
Youth Wing presents (from Feb. 5 
till May 5) another double feature 
with personal appearances by the 
artists. Every Tuesday between 
5.30-7 p.m, and Wednesdays from 
10.30 a. m. -12. Joshua Grifflt 
(above) will explain his motives and 
demonstrate techniques used in his 
photo-realist fantasy collage paint- 
ings, while Michael Kovner ( below) 
will show how and why he paints 
from models he has constructed in 
lego blocks. Processes will also he 
explained on a video film. M '.R. 
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A I'A'I Kl< >1 It ' American rang mu 
up li< emu plain iiiclijjn.ini |y ih:il mv 
iceviii criticism <>l American fL'Icvi- 
sinn films w.i*. mil air. and v.as mi 
spired l*v mv li:i^ ini* l«een educated 
in si iiih'-iiiik- lii ilish dniiiiiiiuii. Slu- 
Unmicd lli.il mv t;isie wn*. (Imi ( >| ihr 

I Cl ilish il|>|)i-i d 

lliiil 1 .mi repelled hy I hr broad fi j u J 
rugged vim mi «*f American-.. Rm 
;i|url (min Suity, shu was haul ]iul in 
flt’-c me ■-'siiintili-s nl i>< ioiI AiiiL-rii'.iii 
TV. 

liven she hrif I In ;l< I mi i that Trin- 
/toy reached the ii.ulii nf nil 
films ever made. ( I neiilenl«i]|y . 
si nut her re-sulci h:r. pointed uni (li.ti | 
owf Mu princess sin apology: the 
reason she i.l ill not sei e ;n n while 
Iwinp rape. I in An mi In- lie's house 
was thiil i lit- villaiiicms Prince Ram 
h;nl I. ike n iht pi ■ tan lion n| switch- 
ing mi i lie i.iifiu vuy Unit), and she 
knew she would he wasting her 
breath.) 

I ilpnlnpiA- illllcsci vcdly In Hie 
princess. :inil am delighted thai the 
nim fame In suili a Mipeilalively 
hiippv eml (in her wlini with he’i 
L'eliiii)' ,i rni Hum dollars in U- a 
i naiili-j ami iiiniiymi 1 . a man who w.r, 
prepared In lo'.i' v.Hl millii ua as il it 
wen- shekels jll-.l In gel die 
w< 'in an lie lined I'n lill her mpot 

happiness n> iht- I Pmu,- K , m 

did hmisflt in. Mined |> v nobody. 

mil e vt n his dni 1 . 

My objection In Aim-mail Minis is 
iu«l thal I .mi uiiiviiifi-d di.il die 

i nra pa li| i - nl in. .king 

lilms. Imi luraiiM- I li.-fieve 

lllil Uni dehhei.il.lv louei dim 
sl.iiiii.iuls .uni pi educe min k 

I s .iniii >1 helieu- ili. a ,*t«i niiliinii 

penpJe in Ihr I du Ire.- and die 

liu me nl rlh' hi.iu- .ippinve n| /’irn 
(in n mu. lie. .III. e | u\ere die 
Aiin-riijiis as li-.uk- is o| die lice 
tt,, lld. Illv ptnplr ii| pi.'iu us mIk . | in | 
Ihr In *-i ni.ni mi die iiXKiit mid the 
pin mills alhis nl Isj.ilI. who iniilei ■ 
Maud why Mies must Mippoii ns in 
die comfort vu- ilescne. 

I lie iiici dial llu yhau- apparently 
decided in fin h then i ale i it-, when 
■linking it- lev is ii n i films | a veil lv eii- 
mely In (lit power nl the advertisers 
mu! their immiidmis. the public re- 
l.ilmiis (unis. || i> hti-aiise nf du-rr 
dciaugcri Msion (if i he kind nl lihiis 

IhiH will tempi die public in Imy then 
••li.impims. .ik'nliiil. wall lies, ituln- 
uiifhik-s am| ntlier products in nn 
way trialed in film- making dial the 
films aregfared tn milIi a low level nf 
i till -lime nee 

Anil l hi it is why I dread the sur- 
reptitious ins as ion „f Israel Televi- 
^'I'l* 4' "’'ponsnr.s." Rune n it *e n nn 
die TV campaigns Mil- public rela- 
tions pcnple prepared dining die 
elections. I am terrified n! whiil they 
will du if ever (hey pel die power in 
choose our film s. 

\VL~ DO NOT NEED In cross die 
Atlantic tn see how t iJm k can and 
si toil hi he made. Ju.si mmli of the 
t.I.S. . Ihet a medians arc tlninp a very 
goml job indeed. * ; 

On Saturday night we saw a C'unn- 


TF,I JCKICVIKW / Philip Gillon 


dian Hi'iiadeasliiip f 'mpnialinii film, 
. 1 1'iifnilttriuH i»f t htf, w hi eh eiime 
dose In hemp a masU i piece. The 
“nly Haw in the product inn was the 
clumsy use nf a */cu.i ei maehimt to 
kill iht- Mil- veal -old professor sonic- 
when- 1 1|| si ape. 

I hate (n use (he hackneyed adjcc- 
li\e "adult'' h 'describe a film, bill it 
is pailieularly appmpiiak- hi this 
case, especially if we arc distin- 
guishing it funn Ainciicnn wares like 
f’i iiiii-.sv ihti\ i, pea red I nr the 
dreams of 12-yi-ar-uklgiils. 

Hie plot is simple eimupli. A 
yniiiip w* i ma n gin-, in Tmoiun in 
lecture in English at tlu- univeisity. 
She is a self suflic k , iil l rat-like pe*i- 
sitn who pi rh-i.s her own company in 
pluiiji.iiip into the whir Ini par lie. and 
pnlitiis tlial make tin campus hi.-. 

Nrvn llielrss, love seeks ln-i mil, 
and .sin- i i-spinids (n il. A slm lent, a 
fclluw li-eiuiei win i pr nves (n In- 
iinpnu-iii, mill tin. illy die erustv old 
lie;id ol depairmeut all lind Ijei 
■'liariits irit-M-.lihli- 
■|he pmdiii-liun ea ptmed {ter leer ly 
iln ahin 'sphere ol the gums u'f 
aruleiiie. where pen nine Jo\e of 
lea i limp m many peupli- e.iiiihnie-, 
Willi a dm . I Im piomoiidii iilul inCri 
Ji» 1- 1 1 lime's sake, as well as die 

in'i-il Im passmii 

I In- lel.iimiivhip between tin- 
yniinp w orn. in .uni die old |iin|essiu 
is heaiiiiliillv d. ■' cluped. with pie;ii 
leiidciiies-. .old redraiiil. and vet 
v.-illi ehiiilv N'e ulier l.)i.\ie .Seattle 
uni I nny son llmltv put even a me 
m -III i-yeblniv W || ini;. 

1 he tn Mil si cue must he uiie i.| ihe 
heM ever shown un Him. Win n the 

ri'ivivvs the news id the 

professor'}, dc.iih. she tries ,i( tirst Hi 

keep a Mil | upper lip ,md In li-eture in 

her class. Imi she breaks duwjt iiiul 
nuts uni snh- into du- sihiw tn sit 
snl’hiiij: nn a Ivncli where nnee .she 
s.i( with h.-r h Her. 

I he director hail the com age in 
show thill firiirl generally makes a 
lace ugly, sunicliineseven repellenl. 
Usually, filmmakers ;iro afraid to let 
their heroines be less |hun lieauiiful 
- even when in tears. 

While silting nn the bench, she 
curses her de.nl Inver: “Damn ymi. 
Archie, damn you. damn you....'' 
riiere w;is a very profound truth in 
this scene. 

IblMoy wrote in Hit Death nf 
lean t/y it'll abnul two react inns tn 
hearing the ucus nf the death of a 
dose friend or relative. The lirst is 
triumph thal we have survived him; 
Ihc other fear because the diminu- 
tion of our circle signifies the 
approach of death. 

Even stronger than these ienc- 


tions, I think, is icsenmiem against 
the deceased for sun aider mg In (lie 
iinpkiciihle enemy and leaving us .so 
terribly deprived. 

Dylan liu mins expressed this feel- 
ing in his magnificent puein abnul his 
dying futher: “Do not go gentle into 
tltul good night. Rage, rage, against 
Ihc dying or the light." 

MI:NJ I'liTR'S Varty Time goes 
frtini stienglh (o strength, although 
Iriday night's ediiion was marrcit hy 
his having neither Tuvya Tsafir nor 
ShUnito Nit/uii to round il off. He 
needs rheii help, ik-sjtite die fad (hut 
he is gelling belle i and heller al 
(It i owing deadpan wisecracks from 
Ihc cuiiK-r uf liis imuilh. 

I le hail a gnml snipt iliis week, 
p.11 tin daily die i|iii|ts aimed al Rank 
Mi/ialii. 

1 liis led him to du- highlight of the 
piogiaiiimr. eungialulalioiis to Uri 

Arik Kinsicin nn the 

forilici miing nuptials of their ehil- 
dii-n. who, like Zuliai, arc hozrim 
h 'tshuva. 

'I n cniiinieniiiiale an alliance he- 
twven the children of the one-time 
iiisepm able lumpers. Pe’er pro- 
diiivd mjiiii- gieat shuts of them 
acting vmions ly|vs of uiiiuigianls 
ci miing home to lire I'm mused I .ami. 

I lies were u-ally liilainnis. 

I luipL- that Zuliar. herivvcn his 
prams, meditation and study. j s 
keeping his colleagues at yeshivu 
roaring wiihkmglilci. 

I lieie was a good Imi hitler I laim 
I lelei Mijigahtuil coming luinu- hom 

l.i-h:in>iii, and ail even belter one 
simg by Kivka Michueli against a 
brilliiiudy designed background of 
whirling newspapers. She and Pe’er 
hail ii great Iiiiil- inking up names 
Altogether, it was a very enierlain- 
uig hour. 

AS ACiAINS I this. I must complain 
about Hie opening item on Ram 
f-A ion's m.\ is the Time. As I under- 
slsind the a incept ol the programme, 
Hie idea is in present us willi pmuunt 
and unusual characters of topical 
title rest, who arc either in the news 
nr happen to be visiting Israel. 

But this surely cannot mean thal 
Hits is the Time should be a kind of 
appendage lo Afuh.it and Moke, I or 
worse, a substitute for them. 

A great chunk of this week's prog- 
ramme win devoted to ihe problem 
of the hospitals, presented in an 
interview with the director-general 
of the Sheba Medical Centre. The 
proper place fur this interview was 
the- Friday night magazine, or 
perhaps Moke, l - or, in shortened 
lorni. Manat news. 


Perfect items fur This is the Time 
. were the interviews willi Lea I .ev.ivi , 

* Ihe blind jouiiiiilist who has been a 
member of Ihe Jerusalem Tom staff 
for many years, and the Polish Jew 
who joined Ihc Hiller youth move- 
ment when the orphanage in which 
lie was living was own tin hv tin- 
Nazis. 

ft is not (lie custom of Ihe Tost to 
extol the virtues of our own. hut (In- 
case of Lea Levavi is so cxiraonlin- I 
ary, and her pcisonnlily unfolded in 
so moving a way under livron’s tact- 
ful hut skilful handling, ilml I think 
that I must breach the rule in this 
case. Her description of her light 
against the darkness was very inspir- 
ing, and her success in a field ol 
human endeavour thal hy definition 
requires super-accurate observation 
is a triumph of die human spirit ovet 
the confines of matter. 

On the Friday niglu magazine, we 
met Finance Minister Yitzhak Mud- 
a’i. I have never known him to he so 
pleasant, so mild, so courteous, so 
full of. smiles, so without the aecrbity 
dint is his normal manner of den ling 
with (he media. 

I ascribe the change to the influ- 
ence of Prime Minister Shimon 
. Peres’ Imv-key style. Eiveryone 
seems u» be affected hy the premier's 
example - except Orthodox politi- 
cians, Minister ol Industry and 
Trade Ariel Sharon and Deputy 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, who 
has to out-Arik Arik in homhast to 
return the suppurl of his parly. 

Moda’i nevertheless managed to 
provoke Peres’ strongest and least 
moderate objection by quest inning 
the right of Police Minister Haim 
Bar-U-v to appoint a Mupainik as 
Commissioner o( Prisons. There are 
some principles over which even the 
premier will abandon any pussihilily 
of compromise. 

READERS MAY NOT know that 
this column is generally written on 
Tuesdays, to comply with Ihe pt ini- 
mg schedule of The Jerusalem Post 
magazine. 

The Sports Department of Isiael 
Television must have a spy al The 
Tost checking on wliul Philip Gillon 
is going to write about them foi 
Friday, or else (hey used some sinis- 
ter science fiction device or ESI’ to , 
become privy to my thoughts curlv 
last week. 

My lust column complained about 
their never showing us the Super- . 
bow or the tennis Mnsters' Toni tin- | 
“ I" New York - a„J |„ alll | | 
behold, last Thursday night they 
announced thal both of these events . 

were going to be screened here i 

J, IT "’olliricd, lltougl, , 

not totally placated. We should have 
been given these sports items live , or I 
a, S ,w ; thi „ 0d „ yorlwO-nol j 

ofSm 1 rthelcss - 11 s ives me a feeling \ 
of immense power, as well as inten- 
& my respccl for lhe might of 
his newspaper, to Find that my C ri- I 
toms generate such immediate re- 


Tlie nature 
of things 




Great Haifa 
break in 

l(.'on< In tied from page I3| 
lar work, bill the piipcr-grniiud fell 
loose mins the effccr. 

Hugh Shaal paints energetically 
ill ter playing shapes in an excellent 
uhMruci pit-lure, which . for once, is 
iiicdiiim si/e. Shrwhnnu Schrellu-r's 
sensitive drawing over an elongated 
format is cbverod hy muddy washes 
m»d un Irri-guliir grid Tnnnir Lhih- 
rimskyN painting, sec ms like u 
magnefie Hold for her closed, unified 


patches lit nulled colour, llunnu 
Lcsi'.s hidden semi -geometric;! I 
shapes converge towards a diain.it i- 
eally pain led energy centre. Zlt;i 
Wei ft shows liiclili! oils in intercMing 
Colours, but unbalanced cowipa-,i- 
tion. Angeliiii- ksnyick paints large 
ry thins with a lint palette, her ab- 
stract imi nevertheless suggesting 
birds of prey. Iluvu Sbilo's reds mid 
Wins stand out for their bright , 
somewhat gaudy colouring. 

'Hie exhibition has its fair share of 
landscapes. niiKily in die abslraet 
■nude. Exceptions nre realist 
ShmuH Lnniiii, whose brush sLrokes 
are intensively rich; plmio-rcnlisl 
Bulyu Klscmvasser-Jancmirl, who 


D’voraBe nShaul 

Y* ■* 1 AlfliN'T guing ii. meet a 
hadgei mi I ri/engull. or on die Car- 
mel or m Kikai /inn. ..In laet.ifyou 
even meet one on die highway you 
may d wilhoul ever having really 

Hie usual Isiaeli !>aUger. low- 
sluiig. pigeon- 1 tied and heavy «r car- 
riage, is best seen mi a moonless 
night i*n back loads like (hose be- 
tween Bel She mesh and Atldulum, 
or between Fin Karem and Bar 
Oiora...and a few plaees in the 
Galilee. 

I wouldn't Ik- talking about bad- 
gers at all if we were thinking only of 
the common liadgei which, while 
quite abundant, seldom comes into 
imin’s ken. With its dark coat with 
two while stripes al the sides, the 
local badger lives its life with few, if 
any, conn nutations with civilization. 
Only a ear, travelling much loo fast, 
has a chance of an cncouiilci . It lives 
in a sell in the woods, feeding on 
mice and the eggs of ground-nesting 
birds and on what eve i it can glean in 
the fields. 

But a friend who has extensive 
beehives in Uu/hi.sh has been telling 
me just a little hit about the extent In 
which tin- second badger is affecting 
liis livelihood. 

Hie honey- badger, or r.ilel, is 
quite a dilfeii-ut chaiaetei. It, too. 

| lives on mice and all that, hut il has a 
passion for honey and can rip u 
beehive apart in seconds. It con- 
sumes the honey, the embryonic 
bees and everything else in the hive. 

The honey- badger is all black be- 
low with a while top. like a two- 
layered cake, and in addition to its 
strength it is. smart. 

For the past 15 years, the Nature 
Reserves Authority has been invest- 
ing lime, money and manpower ia 
the kcarch Toi a really badger-proof 
lock for lice hives,' bill the hmlgeis 
figure it out. 

’litis is one ol the many hni very 
specific cases wlicic damage should 
be compensated midci (he insurance 
that covers lain, diought, hail and 
Hood damage to ciops. But the 
bureaucracy, knowing little and car- 
ing less about die intelligence of 
wildlife, refuse lo see it. As a result, 
the honey-hadger is endangered by 
bee-keepers who have no recourse 
but lo poison die robbers ol their 
hives. Il is one of Ihe sadder stories 
in the annals of Israeli wildlife pro- 
tection. u 


with excellent technique, paints 
see nes willi sudden changes in over- 
;ill colouring; anil Shmiiel Schlcsin- 
Rcr, showing r decorative]}- flattened 
picture of the Judean Hills. 

Avruhum Llliil’s landscape (19K4) 
is a hurricane of spiralling brush- 
strokes. In cum rust, Avrahain Olek 
playfully fills liis surface with pencil- 
drawn riphas filled in with yellow. 

■ Mma hlonini paints a stmag stme- 
tare wijli a eompetlingly assured 
hand. Inina Hiuau has a quiet 
rylhm of L-nnipUmeiilary colours in 

Imgt Italches Irntl-Bai zvl pttmt, , 

tiymplioiiy of warm browns. Fran- 

* r r. V“^r i ' S l ! enSL " a,luu ' s remind us 
of C.iludi in the (jtj's. T\vo pnrticnlar- 
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are b > Ah “ v “ 
(pastels)” (0,1S, “" d Aviv “ Shcmcr 
Tliere are a handful of pictures 
™" ?' nine ns-res. In Avi Zucker- 
man s work a beautifully painted 
l ar1tl 5rems 10 both open 
a “ b h - k out between carelessly 
p aytitg humans, suggesting a mes- 
«ge. In expressionist vein is David 
Bauman s slightly ironic "Family 
Portrait , and Fay Ylzhaki’s fpivtou 

f' cbild ' ,n » few dashed-off lines 
buman Iragedy. Uvorn 
Sfmhonl shows a subtly shaded 
re 1 “ vT t ° m P osil 'on in oils. ’ 

n Yehoshua Grossbard’s “Win- 


<Juw" a filigrcc-like tree meanders 

between golden walls. Then*W-ye ar ' 
old Avraham Yaskicl shows a nude 
couple behind a fusillade of colour- 
spots and a linear thicket. Armand 
Gal’s posthumous picture: “Holo- 
caust” is symbolic. 

Still life is not always still: Abed 
Abdi (b. Haifa 1942) show “Float- 
sam”, n realist protest against the 
destruction in Lebanon. 
Sleingold’s “Parchment in Window 
is textured; the '■Umbrella" by Felix 
Lachuvitz is elegant, dry and photo 
realist. Last, but not least, Dl° a 
Gideon’s ‘■Chair”, in joyous colour, 
is full of vitality. (Museum of Mod- 
ern Art .Haifa). Till March 16. 0 
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IT IS ALWAYS pleasant to pick up 
a fmeign jnumal ami discuvei piaLe 
for Niael. The Januaiy issue of 
KeaJet's Digest liom the United 
Stales carries a stoiv on how turkey 
b gradually substituting for other 
meats, and it cites Israel as a Icadci 
in this Held. 

The magazine points out, quite 
correctly, that Israel has the highest 
per capita lurkeycimsiiiiipfi.nl in the 
world -about ID kilos per person per 
year, moie than twice (he consump- 
tion rate in die U.S. This is paiticn- 
larly sli iking, since turkey is lhe only 
poultry native to America. 

Tlie Spaniards discovered turkey 
in Mexico at Aztec banquets, took it 
buck to Europe, ami il was intro- 
duced into England in the l/ith cen- 
tury by Turkish merchants - hence 
its name. The name somehow got 
into Hebrew as taniet/,>l Hmht - 
Indian chicken. 

There have been turkeys wander- 
ing around our farmyards for half a 
century and inure, but sei ious turkey 
raising began here about 25 years 
ago, when Moslmv Beit llerut 
brought over a strain of white tur- 
keys from the U.S. In l9K3-N4,soinc 
(i.I.UDD tons of live turkey were pro- 
duced in Israel - u figure which is 
being cut hack gradually, because 
the market cannot absorb that much. 
Production fur 1984-85 is estimated 
at 5(1,000 tons live weight, while the 
planned output for the following 
ycarwill be only 40,000 ions. Quotas 
are now set by the Poultry Produc- 
tion and Marketing Board. 

Wc have all heard the recent cries 
of the turkey breeders (hat they are 
losing money on every kilo they" sell. 
Last month, the farmers say, they 
were getting only 80 per cent of their 
‘Target price." This means they were 
not quite covering their running ex- 
penses, and gelling no return on 
their capital investment and nothing 
for their labour. 

So why do they continue to pro- 
duce? Obviously, the turkey branch 
believes that this losing game is a 
temporary phenomenon, and that 
things will improve. So they arc 
holding on by eating up their capital 
reserves and getting into debt. 

THIS WAS explained lo me last 
week by Boaz Burd, coordinator of 
the economic coinniitlcc of Lhe 
Moshnv Movement, and himself u 
turkey farmer. Over half the turkey 
fanning is done on moshavim, the 
rest on kibbutzim. 

, 1T° VV did the turkey farmers get 
into such a plight? The answer lies in 
a combination of their own over- 
production and the govern me til's 
ambivalent policy on turkey subsidy. 

Self-regulatory planning within 
the turkey branch went askew in the 
late 70s, with industry demanding 
more turkey meat, and individual 
growers increasing their flocks in 
response. In the early '80s, with 
Artdor nt the Treasury helm, turkey 
farmers were gelling a subsidy for 
every kilo produced, with no quotas 
imposed. 

In October 1985, the subsidy was 
suddenly stopped. The branch suf- 
fered gi oss over-production and was 
faced with competition both from 
heavily-subsidized chickens and 
oom the relatively cheap imported 
frozen beef. 

Then, with the government's bles- 
sing, the turkey farmers began plan- 
ning quotas under the auspices of (lie 
official Poultry Production and 
Marketing Board. But the subsidies 
were not restored immediately. 

The resujt in recent months has 
oecn a wide gap between the retail 
price of turkey meat and the much 
cheaper chickens - and consumers 
naturally chose accordingly. Im- 
ported frozen beef is another com- 
petitor, particularly for the sausage 
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industry, where turkey and hocf can 
be used interchangeably. 

THE PAST few weeks have seen an 
improvement in tile turkey breeders' 
si dial ion. A modest subsidy of a bout 
20 per coni has been restored, the 
funds for this coming from the in- 
creased levy «»n frozen chicken and 
iinporleil beef. 

Since then, there lias been an 
additional 25 per cent rise in the 
consumer price of both frozen chick- 
en and frozen beef. This was last 
week’s price rise - which caught me 
offguard, as a result, and my column 
of last Friday gave figures that were 
already out ut dale. I trust my read- 
ers understood this. 

As things stand at the time of this 
writing, there remains a differential 
of pciTiaps 30 per cent in the retail 
prices of comparable purls of chick- 
en and turkey. Il is not so eusy to 
compare, because the maximum 
prices of whole hroilers and some- 
chicken parts are fixed by the Poul- 
try Board, whereas turkey meat 
prices are non-con trolled and vary 
widely fi om producer to producer. 

As of lust Friday, for instance, 
frozen chicken breast carried an offi- 
cial maximum price of IS3.800 per 
kilo, whereas Tnuva's Tnu-Hod had 
set the price of its turkey schnitzel nt ■ 
IS4.50U. 

IN MY TALKS with the poultry 
industry. I often ask why there is no 
attempt to encourage the sale of 
whole turkeys for roasting, as is 
common in the U.S. and England, 
especially for holiday meals. Virtual- 
ly all turkey here is sold in parts, 
except to die rare consumer who 
knows where lo seek out whole birds 
und knows wlint to do with them. 

The common answer 1 gel is that 
there is simply no tradition in Iliis 
country of roasting whole turkeys, 
and nobody seems to see a potential 
for encouraging this. The main 
drawback I see is that most Israeli 
and European ovens are too small to 
accommodate a whole turkey - bill 
you could, of course, have a bird cut 
into sections, with the skin intact. 

A whole female lurkcy is really 
not so hig, if you arc cooking for a 
two-meal holiday for a large family. 


MARKETING 
WITH MARTHA 


| hcre.’l admits there tire other 

C probably it tempo r;irv phcnonieiioii. 

i cn3nit . nl w iii, Imig-innge predictions 
_ (•» HiiMl und grain prices. Beef sup- 

plies lend lo run in two-year cycles of 
silt pluses mid shortages. 

iiayfe, A popular fallacy is (hut the Israeli 

government “.subsidizes" imported 
frozen beef. On the contrary, says 
Yngil, there is an import levy on 
frozen beef, cuncnliy 35 percent, to 
wf\ make it more costly tn the consumer 

| than il otherwise would be. 

Some sources in ihc puultry 
r blanch contend, hnwcvvi . that there 

> s indirect subsidy in die form uf 
salaries anti living expenses paid 
Sffirw from the Religious A ft airs Ministry's 

budget for the corps of kusimil su- 
|® per visors and slaughterers, und their 

H pa ramifies, staiiuned in I'nimlrioi from 

which we import meat 

JP* There are also illegal ions, which 

^ ^ Yngil docs not deny, dial foreign 

governments, pailieularly in 
liu nqv. subsidize the ex pent of then 
^ meal sut pluses. The import of in- 
credibly cheap veal front Holland 
tf&JE recently been halted hy the gnv- 

32^ eminent, in lexpuHse lo local far- 

■_ mers' pressure. One story has il that 

!L > iHi* Du leh veal was in ten Jed for 

Poland before the Pules iuii out of 
dollars lo buy il. 

Another reason Israel can buy 
beef cheaply abioud is that there is a 
■ J greater demand on the world market 
'iic.il difficulty of howto for the Itindqiiiirleis, whereas our 
dd easily he overcome, kosher market is prepared lo take 
uid it, the minor subsidy Hie forequarters only. These do tun 
(he turkey branch is require the tedious purging (nrkur) 
basis of live weight, not thal has to he done to make hind- 
rtions. quarters kosher. 


i- In (lie ripen -air markets, at sc mi- 
ll wholesale poultry shops and at some 
private huteheis! you eau often I imi 
n whole flesh female turkeys which 
e weigh only five or six kilos. If die 

- industry were interested in proniut- 
1 mg this, they could easily produce 
l’ table turkeys which weigh only four 
i kilos. 

e One of the factors discouraging 

- the roasting of whole turkey has, of 
course, been the price - which was 

s running about double that of frozen 
I chicken uniil the recent subsidy 
I shake- up. It is not clear in me wlint 
the present price of whole turkey is, 
but (he gap should certainly have 
nur rowed. 

Incidentally, male turkeys are 
grown to considerably larger than 
the females sizes before their opti- 
i mum age for slaughter, and are suit- 
able only for sale in parts or pro- 
, cessing by industry. 

What the turkey farmers really 
r want from the govenneut is absolute 
J parity in subsidy conditions between 
t ■ chickens and turkeys. (They also 
want restrictions on die sale of 
frozen beef, to be discussed later in 
t this column.) In other words, they 
> want the subsidy on frozen broilers 
f lowered drastically or the subsidy oil 
; turkey increased to mntch them. 

. After the January 23 price iicljusf- 

- me n is on subsidized foods, the sub- 
sidy rate on broilers stood at yit per 

i cent. 

, Dan Yarden, deputy <1 i rector* 
general in charge of prod net ion nt 
i Lhe Agriculture Ministry, says there 
, is a technical problem with subsidiz- 
ing turkey. To subsidize a product, 

[ ilieic must be a standard unit. With 
chickens, this is based on the whole 
bird. Turkey is sold in a greater 
i variety of foims than chicken, niyl is i 
rarely sold whole, hi older tn fix 
subsidies on turkey meat, he says, 
there would linvc to he standardized 
units to subsidize. j 

Boaz Burd at the Moslmv Move- < 
mem feels this is just an excuse, and 
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that the technical difficulty of how to 
subsidize could easily he overcome. 
As I understand if, the minor subsidy 
restored to (he turkey hriutcli is 
given on Che basis of live weight, not 
consumer portions. 

There is scarcely more prospect 
for exporting turkeys than chickens. 
I'm lolii. The small-scale export of 
turkey tn Europe isdesigued more to 
gel rid ot surpluses than as n profit- 
able venture. The added expense of 
kosher slauglitei and processing, 
estimated at 3D per cent, makes our 
product non-competitive. 

An indushy proposal' for a unn- 
kosher si mighier- house solely fur ex- 
port turkey was torpedoed hy (he 
rabbinate, which feared these cheap- 
er fowl might find their way onto the 
local market. 

In theory, il costs more to raise a 
kilo of turkey than a kilo of chicken, 
because the feed- to-nicui conversion 
is in the chicken's favour. Bui in 
practice, both cost the same to raise 
in Israel, because the turkey branch 
is more efficient. And turkey experts 
point out that the birtl provides more 
protein and less cholesterol per por- 
tion than does chicken. 

POULTRY FARMERS are con- 
stantly complaining about the im- 
port of frozen beef. Everywhere in 
agricultural circles one hears calls for 
a rational overall meat policy on the 
pmt of the government which would 
limit beef imports so us to shift 
demand to the homegrown beef .is 
well as local poultry. 

The Ministry ol Industry and 
Trade, which imports our frozen 
beef, says there is indeed an inter- 
iiiinisicrUi! committee on incut poli- 
cy, on which Hie Agriculture Minis- 
try is represented. Nut represented, 
hy the way. is the I lealth Ministry or 
any other expert specifically for 
nutrition. 

Meir Yngil, head nf the Ciuvern- 
ineut Trade Adminisl union, claims 
it is “mu so simple” u, reach an 
overall policy un meat, because 
there are legitimate eonniefs of in- 
terest. With present world market 
realities, he says, "it costs the stale 
less m dollar outlay to import a kilo 
of beef (hen to import the grain 
needed ro produce a kilo of poultry 


TF II; SOLE, legal importer of beef to 
Israel is the government itself. In the 
calendar year IU«3, Israel imported 
sonic 41UHJ0 Lons of frozen beef. In 
1*184, this was reduced to 37,(1110 
tons. Yagi! says beef stiles are a 
faiflilul barometer of the public's 
buying power. 

The bulk of our frozen heel* conics 
from South America, mainly Argen- 
tina. Uruguay and Brazil. The 2U per 
cent from Europe is considered bel- 
ter quality. The publicseldom knows 
the source of its beef, und prices 
differ hy cut, not hy country ot 
origin. 

Yagil argues that even a total ban 
on beef import would not shift the 
entire demand lo local poultry. He 
predicts that annual turkey sales 
would rise by only 5,000 tons if there 
were no imported heef; the turkey 
branch believes it would be mote. 
Yagil says the only sensible way to 
cut the demand for frozen beef is by 
raising the price, not hy a ban or stiff 
quota, which would result in a block 
market in frozen beef and also force 
up the price of local fresh beef. 

At the time of writing, imported 
•frozen beef ranged from IS2.43U to 
153,580 per kilo retail. Fresh beef 
cost only slightly more, because its 
price had not risen piopoi tioniitely. 

In January . the government held 
back the quantities of frozen beef to 
wholesalers by Ifl per cent, in re- 
sponse to the turkey breeders’ pres- 
sure. The decrease in supply was felt 
mainly by sausage niaiiuf.ieiurers. 
not hy the general public. 

In addition to "regular'’ kosher 
frozen heef, the government today 
imports beer which the f'liiel Rab- 
binate certifies as ylatt kosher, and 
whie.lt costs the consumer slightly 
more. On paper, there is also a quota 
for importing smiil] amounts of 
frozen mutton. Hut none has been 
imported recently, arid Inmb chops 
have virtually disappeared from our 
meat con tilers. 

At unit a Mabels 



